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To The Loyal Friends of The Character Builder 


| 
In order to secure funds to aid in the present war for Democracy, | 
td 


Justice and Human Brotherhood, the Government has materialy in- 
treast the postage on second elass matter, whieh ineludes: newspapers. 
t and magazines. The high cost of paper and labor has added greatly to 
©- the burdens of publicatious,: In the struggle for existence some worthy 
journals have already discontinued and others that are most needed by 
humanity may not be able to survive. 
It is sixteen years this month since the present editors and guardians 
af the Character Builder began their work. The encouragement and 
|] support of our friends have made our existence possible. Character 
| building is one of the greatest needs of the present and will be a con- 
alant need after the war. The mission of this magazine is s0 important 
that we must get the cooperation of our friends to meet the increast 
| burdens placed upon us by the war. We are conducting the work as 
} economically as possible. The editors get no salary.” but we need 
money to pay for printing and circulating the Character Builder, Now 
is the time for the friends of this magazine to show! by their warks how 
important they consider the mission of the Character Builder. NO 
matter when your subscription expires, send $1 now for a renewal. Get. 
i] vour friends to send $i for a year’s subscription. The character 
| | eee service given in return will be worth many times as much as the 
olfars, i 
| Here area few sample statements regarding the worth of the , 
Character Builder. i 
i An author, editor and university professor wrote: 
| “T read the Character Builder with pleasure. If merit deserves to 
win, the Character Builder should live to old age.” | 
I A superintenedent of schools wrate: 
“The Character Builder supplies a want in our common school i 
| curriculm which J have felt for years. Success to the Character Builder.” j 
The Eclectic Medical Gleaner of Cincinnati, Ohio said editorially: 
“One of the most earnest, honest, uplifting, soul-inspiring pub- 
t lieations that comes to our exchange table is the Character Builder. 
E You cannot read a number of it without making new resolves. Its 
m teaching thru and thru is for right and jusitce, unselfishness and educa- 
tion. It is one of the brighest, cleanest and purest magazines with 
which we are familar.” , 
From the beginning the Character Builder has been growing in 
| popularity and when conditions are normal again its existence will be 
™. sure. If you want to help carry the extra burdens now, send as many 
E subscriptions at 41 each as you can to the editor and he will see that you 
Bl. receive good service. l 
fi Yours in humanity's cause 
E. JOHN T. MILLER,` EDITOR. 
K Schools & Colleges Bidg. 
625 South Hope Street. Los Angeles, California. 
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A NECESSITY TO EVERY OC- 
CULT STUDENT 


SEND 10 CENTS 


For two sample copies of The Phrenologtoal 
Era, an illustrated monthly journal devoted, 
to Character Reading, Health and Public He- 
forms. Circuiates around the globe; eadh 
number worth a 25c lecture. Address 

Prof. M. Tope, Bowerston, Ohio. 


The Occult Review — a monthly 
tournial devoted to the investiga- 
ion of the problems of life and 
death, and the study of the truths 
underlying all religious beliefs. 


J 
the world will ever Fee’ ijf 
Annual Subscription $1.75 PRO BTCA OS Tel prancia Willard. , 
Write for sample copy and cata- i U i rns | ` 
log of occult books, to the The International Purity Journal i 
Published regularly since 1887 i 
Occult Modern Thought Book Is not only the oldest, but the leading magazina | i 
Center devoted to progressive Eugenics. Questions of | i 
i world-wideinterest discussed by ablest exports jf} 

687 Boylston St. - Boston, Mass. Bi-Minthly, 50c per year. 10c a copy | 


J. B. Caldwell, 127 N 5th Ave. Chicago, Ilil. 


NEW AND RARE BOOKS 


Health culture, sex science, vocational guidance, character analysis, appiled psychology, 
personal efficiency, nature cure, physiognomy, phrenology, child culture, social purity can | 
be secured at best prices from the Character Builder Leag. 


The editor of the Character Builder has the cholcest library on the above subjects 
in the West. During the past few months he has sold 1,000 ibs.. The choloest are teft 
and another 1,000 must be solid. Now is your time to get the best at a bargain. if what 
you want ts not in the library, we will get It for you. 


Send your order to i 
THE CHARACTER BUILDER LEAG 
625 So. Hope Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


HEALTH CULTURE AND HOME NURSING 


The Human Culture School has purchast a correspondence course in health culture and 
home nursing that has been given at $40. The editors of the Character Builder have re- 
vised the course and have eelected the most scientific and modern books to be used with 
the leseons and directions for study, covering a period of twenty-four weeks. Eaoh 
student la given a typewritteh character analysis from photos and score card. The course 
includes $7 worth of cholos text-booke. The price for the course has been reduced one 
half. $20 pays for books, iessona and character analysis. Students may begin at any time. 


Address: 


HUMAN CULTURE SCHOOL 
6265 So. Hope Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


With advice on choceing a vocation, health culture and personai efficiency, given from 
fotos and score card, by Dr. d. T. Mille. AY. M. C. A. Seo'y after receiving one of thoes 
analyses, wrote: “Your eclentific character delineation of me has just arrived and ¢ am 
delighted with ite accurecy.”” During the past three yeara Dr. Miller has given lectures 
and character analyses to students of 165 high schools, colleges and universities; he has 
boen employed to study all the pupils of three state industrial schools. His character 
analyses have started thousands on the road to success and happiness. He can help you. 
You can get the Character Bulider one year, new or renewal, and a typewritten oharacter 
analysis for $3.50, Send stampt envelope for ecore card and further Information. 


Address: 
DR. JOHN T. MILLER 


625 So. Hope Street Los Angoles, Calif. 
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Sketch of W, H, Garver 


By the Editor of The Character Bulider 


W. H. GARVER 


President California-Brownsberger 
Commercial College of Los Angeles 


E ARE PLEASED to introduce to 

Character Builder readers this 
month a gentleman who has been 
eminently successful in training young 
people for the business world and who 
is now president of one of the most 
progressive commercial colleges of 
America. 


The character analyst is always in- 
terested in studying the qualities in 
men that lead them to success. In 
studying Mr. Garver it will be notist 


that he has the health and endurance 
that are valuable assets in this 20th 
century competitive age. He has 
poise equal to his power, and has 
agreeableness that causes people to 
feel at home in his presence. He is 


judicially minded and usually sees both 
sides of a question. The large front- 
al lobes of the brain show good plan- 
ning ability. He has the characteris- 
tics essential to successful business 
management. In salesmanship he will 
meet with much more success in con- 


vincing the reason of the purchaser 


than in appealing to the impulses. 
Altho Mr. Garver makes friends easily 
it is not the result of strong sociabil- 
ity as much as agreeableness. 

Mr. Garver’s practical vision of the 
commercial training needs has enabled 
him always to keep in the vanguard. 
In the present age of rapid adjust- 
ments to meet new conditions he has 
been one of the first to get a broader 
conception of the mission of commer- 
cial colleges. When the writer first 
met Mr. Garver he became interested 
in the progressive plans he had out- 
lined for the College, and has been in- 
terested in observing the rapidity with 
which they have been realized. The 
public school system in America is 
adjusting itself to give much of the 
training that has been given in com- 
mercial colleges, and the future exist- 
ence of these schools will depend upon 
their ability to adjust themselves to 
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new conditions. A few owners of 
private business colleges have been 
able to read the “handwriting on the 
wall” and thus insure the future exist- 
ence of their schools. In visiting the 
schools and colleges of Western Am- 
erica the writer has met a few com- 
mercial college presidents who have 
exprest the need for adjustments, but 
none of them has shown anything in- 
advance of the work that is now being 
carried out by Mr. Garver and his 
Raculty. 

The education that Mr. Garver has 
planned for the College does not neg- 
lect the studies that are usually em- 
phasized in business colleges, but 
gives in addition a training that will 
broaden and deepen the student’s vis- 
ion of life and gives character forming 
material that will enrich every stud- 
ent’s life and will prepare for greater 
service to humanity. 


The executive work of the College 
now so completely occupies Mr. Gar- 
ver’s time that he has no opportunity 
to conduct classes, but his long ex- 
perience in educational work and his 
adaptation and devotion to his vocation 


win the confidence of his students. He, 


was a public school teacher in Illinois 
before connecting himself with busi- 
ness colleges to which he has devoted 
the last thirty years of his life as 
teacher, principal, vice-president and 
assistant manager of the Brown chain 
of business colleges in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa and Missouri; for two years 
manager of the Heald’s and Los An- 
geles Business Colleges; and for sever- 
al years president and manager of the 
California-Brownsberger Commercial 
College. He is an educator of nation- 
al reputation, having been honored by 
two World's Expositions with diploma 
and. medals for expert knowledge in 
commercial education, and skill in im- 
parting it. Mr. Garver was a student 
of the University of Michigan and has 
a broad vision of the psychological 
and educational value of subjects as 
well as of their practical use. 

The business world is doing much 
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more than the universities to apply 
the principles of psychology in a prac- 
tical way. To prepare teachers of 
character analysis; vocational guid- 
ance; business efficiency and other 
phases of applied psychology, Mr. 
Garver has opened a new department 
in his College which is becoming very 
popular and is attracting a high grade 
of students. Connected with this de- 
partment ig a vocational guidance 
bureau where students and the public 
are given help in developing personal! 
efficiency and in choosing the voca- 
tions for which they are best fitted. 
mentally and temperamentally. This 
department gives young people the 
help that Horace Mann, America's 
most eminent educator, had in mind 
when he said: “If I had only one-dol- 
lar in the world I would spend it with 
a good character analyst and voca- 
tional adviser to know what I should 
do.” The psychology used in doing this 
work at the California-Brownsberger 
College is an improved system of ‘psy- 
chology upon which Horace Mann 
based his entire educational system. 
and it is still fifty years in advance of 
the numerous psychologies taught in 
the universities of America. Much 
credit is due Mr. Garver and the Col- 
lege for taking the lead in introducing 
this practical psychology. 

The Commercial Art department of 
the College is a popular feature that 
furnishes instruction which can be 
applied in almost any vocation and 
that has great cultural value. It gives 
the posessor a new language or method 
of expression far more practical than 
dead or foreign languages. 

Mr. Garver proves himself the friend 
of poor boys and girls who desire to 
attend college and are short of funds. 
and no student who is willing to work 
need go without the training which 
the College gives. At the present time 
this College is helping more poor boys 
and girls get an education than any 
other college in the country. Some 
who receive their education under such 
difficulties make the strongest char- 
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acters. Here is the story of the World's - 


Champion Newsboy Typist, Emil 
Trefzger. He had no money and few 
friends, but much ambition and de- 
termination. His pluck and determin- 
ation soon caused him to lead the 
class. He graduated with honors. 
Six months after graduation, at the age 
of 16 years, he was appointed court re- 
porter. Two years later he won the 
World’s Championship Medal in the 
Typewriting Endurance Contest at 
Chicago, writing 2600 words more in 
one hour than his nearest competitor. 
Having achieved the highest honor in 
America he next went after the English 
Championship Trophy and for three 
successive years outclast all cempeti- 
tors and brot this much coveted tro- 
phy to America, where it will remain 
as the World's Highest Tribute of 
Praise to a boy who had the determin- 
ation. This is a remarkable record 
for a newsboy who had only a common 
school education before he began his 
special training. : 

Mr. Garver has the distinction of 
being President of the only commercial 
college in the West whose graduates 
receive university credits for the work 
done in the business course. The Law 
Department of the University of South- 
ern California gives one or more year's 
credit for the work done in a full com- 
mercial course in the California- 
Brownsberger Commercial College. 

Mr. Garver’s ancestors came from 
the country that produced Pestalozzi 
the educator, who was the teacher and 
inspirer of Froebel, the founder of the 
Kindergarten, Zwingli, the reformer, 
who entered into a theological argu- 
ment with Martin Luther in which 
Zwingli seemed to have far more ra- 
tional views than his opponent. Wil- 
liam Tell, the Patriot, was born in 
that same land of freedom that was 
one of the first, if not the first real 
republic. Lavater, the most eminent 
Physiognomist of the 18th century 
was also a citizen of beautiful Switzer- 
land that produced the other characters 
hamed above. Every country furnish- 
es opportunities for such forerunners 
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as these: -Mr. Garver. may not devel. 
op a system of psysiognomy as Lava- 
ter ‘did, but he has undertaken to 
popularize the system of character 
analysis and applied psychology which 
is the most perfect representative of 
the discoveries of such men as 
Lavater, Gall, Sir Charles Bell, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, Horace Mann, Fowler, 
Sizer and their scientific associates. In 
this important phase of education the 
California-Brownsberger College is in 
the vanguard and the present indi- 
cations are that Mr. Garver is leading 
the way in one of the most important 
phases of twentieth century education. 

The experience Mr. Garver has had 
in educating 15,000 students for busi- 
ness pursuits and placing them in 
good business posistions has taught 
him what the business man wants and 
what the student needs to lead him to 
success. The method of instruction 
used in the College discovers what the 
student knows and develops him in the 
things that he needs but does not 
know. The rapid growth of the Col- 
‘lege is evidence that this rational 
method is appreciated by those who 
are seeking an education. 


HUMAN NATURE THOTS. 
from Emerson. 


“A man passes for that he is worth. 
What he is engraves itself on his face, 
on his form—in letters of light which 
all men may read.” 

“All have some art or power of com- 
munication in their head.” 

“The walls of rude minds are scrawl- 
ed all over with facts, with thots.” 

“The making a fact the subject of 
thot raises it.” 

“If we consider what persons have 
profited us, we shall perceive the 
superiority of the—intuitive principle 
over the arithmetical or logical.” 

“Religion is an insurance policy 
against hell.” i 

“So now you must labor with your 
brains, and now you must forbear your 
activity, and see what the great Sout 
showeth.” 
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By Cari Easton Williams. 


When your friend Smith introduces 
you to his friend Brown, the latter 
steps up like a good fellow and offers 
his hand saying: 

“I'm glad to meet you.” 

Now, is he telling the truth when 
he says that? Or is he just polite? 

Do you know whether there is any- 
thing about you which should give 
him a reason to feel glad that he has 
made your acquaintance? Is your 
personality such that association with 
ypu will contribute something to the 
lives of other people? You and I both 
know people whose acquaintance 
means something to us, and others 
whose acquaintance means nothing. In 
which group do you and I belong? 

You go along the street and you 
see a cripple on the sidewalk, selling 
lead pencils. Perhaps he has lost one 
arm and one leg. You pity him. 

There is another man coming down 
the street who has all his arms and 
legs, but who has a crippled heart and 
a deformed liver. He does not look 
it, but he is crippled too. His physi- 
cian pities him to the tune of one 
hundred dollars a year—getting, not 
giving. 

Across the street is another cripple. 
He is crippled in character. You 
don’t pity him, but he is the worst 
cripple of all the three. 

After you have sized up these three 
men, you go down the street, first con- 
gratulating yourself and then quest- 
ioning yourself. You begin to won- 
der. Have you a crippled character? 
Have you a deformed or emaciated 
mind? Have you a puny personality? 
As you think about it, you will recall 
that you have known people who rep- 
resented all of these various things, 

Now, there would be no sense in 
writing an article on the subject of 


roving Your Personality 
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Personality unless it were possible for 
one to build such a thing. You al- 
ready know that you can cultivate and 
develop your body. You can strength- 
en it and make it better by training. 


In the same way you know that you 
can improve your mind by using it. 
Most people don't, but you know it 
can be done. A lifetime of mental 
training will accomplish wonders. 

But most people overlook the fact 
that, in the same way, they can cul- 
tivate and improve the disposition. We 
know that there is a sad neglect of the 
body. We know that few make the 
most of thir minds. But there are 
even more neglected dispositions than 
there are undevelopt physiques and 
mentalities. 

That is why there are so few splen- 
did, really worth while personalities. 
Personality can be built — if you will 
take the trouble. But unless you 
have made conscious, serious and in- 
telligently directed efforts toward self- 
improvement, it is not likely that your 
personality is such that anyone should 
want to meet or know you. If you 
have allowed your mind to go to seed. 
and have made no effort in the way of 
self-government, you can almost take 
it for granted that your personal ap- 
peal to others is very small and weak. 
Of course, it may be that you have in- 
herited qualitites of so charming 4 


‘nature that your personality is ir- 


resistible, even without self-improve- 
ment. But if so, you are the rare ex- 
ception, and even so, you have a rare 
foundation upon which to build. 
Personality is like perfection. Or 
like efficiency. No human being can 
expect to realize one hundred per cent, 
in perfection, efficiency or personality. 
but that is no reason why you should 
be satisfied with a rating of thirteen. 
(Continued on page 317). 
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It is unfortunate that medicine and 
religion have been separated from 
each other. Medicine is shorn of its 
locks without religion, and religion is 
weakened in its effect without medi- 
cine. In the ministry of Christ, :heal- 
ing and the gospel were combined. To 
the palsied man who was worried be- 
cause of his past transgressions, 
Jesus said, ‘Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” before He said, 
“Arise and walk.” The mental con- 
dition had to have attention in order 
to make possible physical healing‘ 
Others he healed of their physical 
maladies in order to help them men- 
tally. An intimate relation exists be- 
tween the physical and mental. 


In His work of healing, Jesus reacht 
the mind thru the body, and He reacht 
the body thru the mind. In the days 
of Christ a separation had already tak- 
en place between religion and medi- 
cine. The priest and the Levite past 
by the sufferer on the wayside. It was 
left for the Samaritan to minister to 
his bodily needs. It was the Samari- 
lan, not the priest, who bound up his 
wounds. In addressing the lawyer, 
Jesus said, ‘Which of these three, 
thinkest thou, was neighbor’ unto 
him that fell among the thieves?” To 
which he replied, “He that showed 
mercy on him.” He said, “Go and do 
thou likewise.” It was His design 
that the work of priest and doctor 
Should be combined. In sending forth 
the twelve whom He ordained, and 
later in sending forth the seventy, it 
was with the commission to heal the 
sick and preach the gospel. 


The reason why to-day so many in- 
valids turn to healing sciences, many 
of them falsely socalled, is because 
Physicians are unable to cope with 
mental and spiritual maladies. In the 


treatment of the sick the effect of 
mental influences cannot be overlookt. 
Many diseases are traceable to selfish- 
ness. We read of a class who say, 


“Wherefore have we fasted, and thou 
seest not? Wherefore have we afflict- 
ed our soul, and thou takest no knowl- 
edge" To such the Lord says, “Ye 
shall not fast as ye do this day, to 
make your voice to be heard on high.” 
“Is not this the fast that I have chos- 
en? to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
opprest go free? Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou 
hide not thyself from thine own flesh; 
Then shall thy light break forth as 
the morning, and thine health shall 
spring forth speedily.” Isa. 58:3-8. 
There are many invalids, who are 
craving sympathy, who can be helpt 
only by manifesting sympathy. “If 
you are feeling blue, something for 
someone else go do,” is a splendid 
prescription. Good deeds are twice 
a blessing, benefiting both the giver 
and the receiver. “Give and it shall 
be given unto you,” is a divine law. 
The satisfaction realized in doing good 
aids greatly in the recovery of the 
healthy tone of the imagination. The 
pleasure it brings animates the mind, 
and vibrates thru the entire body. 
Every organ receives a benediction and 
blessing. The faces of benevolent 
men are lighted up with cheerfulness. 
Those of selfish men are, as a rule, 
dejected, cast down and gloomy. Sel- 
fishness and selflove stamp their im- 
age not merely upon the face, but upon 
every organ and cell of the body. A 
cheerful countenance doth good like 
a medicine, because it means a cheer- 
ful liver, stomach and heart. The 
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function of every organ is influenced 
thereby. 

It was not until Job prayed for his 
friends that God turned his captivity. 
So long as he thot only of himself and 
complained, there was no help for him. 
For the sake of others we should cul- 
tivate a spirit of cheerfulness and 
hopefulness. We should express grat- 
itude for blessings we possess. When 
deprest begin to minister to someone 
more needy. ` 

Thankfulness should be cultivated. 
The apostle’s admonition is, ‘‘In every- 
thing give thanks: for this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus concerning 
you.” 4 Thess. 5:18. We are to give 
thanks in everything, because every- 
thing comes as a blessing. 

Most of our blessings come in dis- 
guise and are unrecognized. What 
we suppose to be an enemy is really a 
friend. By our mental attitude we 
may convert the designed blessing into 
a curse, and that which appears to be 
a curse it is possible to convert into 
a blessing. Nothing from without can 
injure a man morally, and the devel- 
opment of a moral character is after 
all the only great aim of life. If in 
this we succeed, life has been a suc- 
cess. If in it we fail, life has been a 
failure. The injury we sustain moral- 
ly comes from the feelings stirred up 
within. If a feeling of self pity or 
hatred is created, we shall be injured. 
Confidence in a great overruling pro- 
vidence brings health to mind and to 
body. .The pure in heart are blest or 
happy, because they shall see God, not 
merely hereafter, but they shall see 
him in every providence. This trust 
brings healing to the mind and thru 
it to the body. The mind cure, so 
termed, thru which one mind is brot 
under the control of another, so that 
the individuality of the weaker is 
merged in that of the stronger, one 
person acting out the will of another, 
is a positive injury. The mind which 
should be strengthened is weakened 
by being submitted to, and brot under 


thee.” Jno. 5:1414. 
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the control of, another. This tends 
to destroy and not to restore. 

There is another science which re- 
fuses to recognize bodily disease. This 
is based upon wrong premises, hence 
right conclusions cannot’ be reacht. 
Bodily disease is an actual thing. 
While in many instances it is trace- 
able to wrong mental condition, in 
others it is traceable to wrong physi- 
cal habits. To the man who was heal- 
ed by Christ of his physical malady 
at the pool of Bethesda, He said, “Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
Transgression cf 
physical laws is frequently responsible | 
for disease. To regain health and re- 
main in health sin must be renounst. 


A very noted preacher came to me 
for a physical examination some years 
ago. During the examination he said, 
"Doctor, Iam the most miserable man 
in the world. I get spells of despond- | 
ency that make me fear I may at some 
time do something desperate. What 
is the matter?” 


The man was a victim of auto-in- | 
toxication. By placing him upon a 
correct dietary, these horrible symp- 
toms disappeared. Anyone who has 
ever been under the influence of strong 
drink knows that a period of mental 
depression always follows the unnatur- 
al excitation. It is during this period 
Of extreme mental depression that 
suicides are committed. The poisons 
formed in the alimentary canal thru | 
errors in diet are just as real as are 
the poisons dispensed by the corner 
saloon, and often they are more in- 
jurious to mind and body. 


- Food and Morals 


What men eat and drink has much 
to do with what they are morally. To 
the priests anciently the command 
was given not to drink wine or strong 
drink, that they might be able to dis- 
cern “between holy and unholy, be- 
tween unclean and clean.” Even 
when used in moderate doses, alcohol 
tends to place a man on a lower moral 
plane, and to make of him a lesg safe 
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ect to mingle in societly. Most 
he immoral acts are traceable to 
xication. The intoxication may be 
to the deliberate use of alcohol, or 
Way be due to the poison formed 
he alimentary tract from the fer- 
tation or decay of foods. 
o elevate the morals in any com- 
lity, it is necessary to correct the 
3ical habits of the people. The 
ikard who claims to be converted 
continues to drink as aforetime, 
in all probability continue tò live 
-he same plane morally as he did 
re. 
. from whisky intoxication in order 
elp him morally, it must save him 
from the dietetic errors which are 
ionsible for auto-intoxication. I 
efore very much doubt the efficacy 
ı religion that does not correct a 
ts habits of eating. 
our Stamach vs. Sweet Disposition 
is practically impossible for a 
1 to lave a sour stomach and a 
et disposition at the same time, try 
le may and pray as he may. God 
etens the disposition of such in- 
duals by correcting their habits 
ating. Family quarrels which end 
ivorce are freequently traceable to 
foods prepared by well meaning 
ignorant cooks. It was Sydney 
th who said, “What God hath joined 
ther, ill cookt joints ‘and badly 
ed potatoes have often put asund- 


o my mind, nothing would go 
her toward solving the divorce 
alem than the education of woman 
ne preparation of nutritious, whole- 
e, palatable and attractive foods 
the table. The nervousness and 
ybornness of children in ninety-nine 
2s out of every hundred is due to 
ng feeding. For every stripe giv- 
. such an unruly child, two should 
riven to the one who prepares for 
ss food. When Eve gave to Adam 
wrong kind of food, God said to 
“I will greatly multiply thy sor- 
V .. Women have a God-given 
it to vote, but they can do more in 
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the kitchen in their efforts to purify 
society than they can at the polls. The 
irritability and despondency produced 
by eating wrong foods frequently leads 
to the use of intoxicants. 


The Relation of the Kitchen to the 
Saioon 


The saloonkeeper recognizes the re- 
lation existing between certain foods 
and alcoholic drinks. On his lunch 
table he does not serve shredded 
wheat biscuits, puffed wheat, peaches, 
pears, and oranges. These non-stim- 


If conversion must save a , ulating and non-irritating foods he 


well knows would lessen the desire for 
strong drink. He could not afford to 
serve such foods. The meats, the 
mustard, the pepper, the liberal addi- 
tion of salt, etc., he can afford to serve 
to his patrons from an economic 
standpoint. They create an irritation 
or an unnatural thirst, that nothing 
short of a narcotic will allay. Such 
food leads the innocent victim to the 
bar for drink. Many an innocent wife 
is playing into the hands of the saloon- 
keeper by feeding her husband and 
children on the same kind of food. It 
would require a constant miracle of 
divine grace to keep them from drink. 
More can be done in the kitchen to 
close the saloon than in any other 
way. 

In leading the children of Israel out 
of Egypt toward the land of promise, 
God designed to make of them a 
healthy and a holy people. To bring 
this about he withheld from them the 
food to which they had become addict- 
ed while living with the Egyptians. In- 
stead, He gave them food prepared by 
angel hands and water out of the rock 
to quench their thirst. When they 
rebelled and desired their former food, 
He granted their request, but it brot 
leanness to their souls. 

The free use of such highly stim- 
ulating food as meat is not conducive 
to spirituality. Meat has concealed 
within its fibres uric acid and other 
irritants which tend to stimulate the 
lower gr animal nature in man. It 
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tends to produce a grossness of both 
body and mind, and to place man on 


a low moral plane. Then, too, being 
a highly putrefactive proteid body, it 
readily undergoes decay in the alimen- 
tary canal. The poisons formed exert 
a benumbing influence upon the mor- 
als. 


Doctor Gautier in his prolonged 
laboratory experiments upon various 
creatures found he could readily 
change their dispositions by changing 
their foods. When fed upon grains 
and bread, he noted they dwelt togeth- 
er in peace; but when given raw flesh 
to eat, they became quarrelsome and 
destructive. He says, “A flesh diet is 
a more important factor in determin- 
ing a savage or violent disposition in 
any individual than the race to which 
he belongs.”’ 


Byron, the poet, once said, “Flesh 
eating makes me ferocious; the devil 
always comes with it until I starve him 
out.” I think it is difficult if not well 
nigh impossible for even the best in- 
tended men who eat meat to excess 
to live physically as pure as the non- 
meat eater. 

Henry Ward Beecher recognized the 
relation existing between food and 
morals. He said, “I have known men 
who prayed for the grace of good 
temper in vain, until their physicians 
told them to stop eating meat. So 
long as they ate animal food, they 
could not control themselves; they 
were so irritable. But as soon as they 
began living on a diet of grains and 
fruits, they were able to keep their 
temper. They were not unwise in 
praying. but they were wise when to 
prayer they added medical advice.” 

When the joints or muscles are irri- 
tated by uric acid crystals, we go to the 
doctor for advice. When the brain 
and nerves are irritated by the same 


products, we go to the minister. The 
doctor says, “Give up meat.” The 
minister says, “Let us pray.” I would 


say pray and give up meat. 
When the intimate relation existing 
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between man’s physica] habits and! 
spiritual life is better understood 
ministers of the gospel, much m 
will be said from the pulpits in 
gard to the need of eating and drin 
to the glory of God. There are wo 
whose nerves are constantly on ¢ 
The irritability and nervousness i 
many of these cases due to the om 
coffe, coca cola, or some other ha 
forming beverage or drug. Thep 
valent use of tobacco, and especi 
cigarets by men and boys, also ta 
to dull the spiritual perceptions. 
Boys who early in life take up. 
the use of cigarets are not found 
our Sunday schools. The juv 
court gets many of them. Ninety-t 
per cent of the juvenile offenders | 


cigaret smokers. Some time | 
while conducting a free clinic: 
Harper’s Hospital, Detroit, am 


others a boy of thirteen years of 
who had the appearance of a boy 
nine or ten years old applied for tr 
ment. One of the nurses who assi? 
me said to him, “How long have} 
smoked cigarets? To which he} 
plied, “Since I was two years old.” i 
said, “Who taught you to smd 
He said; “My brother.” “Wael: 
said, “your brother ought to b 
jail.” He replied, “He is.” 

Poisons brot in contact with thed 
icate brain cells continuously bri 
about degeneracy and a moral ins 
ty and irresponsibility. 

When man was created, he % 
placed under conditions and gi 
foods, most conducive to his phys“ 
mental and moral well being. “s 
planted a garden eastward in KE 
and there he put the man whom 
had formed.” And there he jha 
always have remained. ‘And ou! 
the ground made the Lord God to r 
every tree that is pleasant to the sid 
and good for food.” “And the Li 
God took the man and put him: 
the garden of Eden to dress it and 
keep it. And the Lord God comma 
ed the man, thou mayest freely e! 
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ad *““Behold I have given you every 
erb bearing seed, which is upon the 
ice Of all the earth .... to you it 
hall be for meat.” The out-of-door 
fe, the pleasant and agreeable sur- 
oundings and occupation, combined 
ith the pure air, sunshine, and the 
se Of wholesome foods, was condu- 
ive to the maintenance of physical and 
piritual health. 

“We all like sheep have gone astray; 
re have turned everyone to his own 
ray.’ The true purpose of the gospel 
s to bring back to God's way. The 
rophet says, ‘In returning and rest, 
hall ye be saved.” The gospel was 
lever designed to save men in sin, but 
rom sin. And in saving from sin, to 
ave from its result, Jesus came to 
roclaim liberty to the captives, to 
‘comfort all that mourn, to give unto 
hem beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. (Isa. 61: 
l-3). These blessings come by being 
rot again into harmony with God's 
laws, physical, intellectual and moral. 
—The Life Boat. 


THE CAREFULLEST MAN .IN THE 
WORLD. 


The Spring’s work's done and it’s up to 
the sun—all the crops and the 
garden sass— 

He's banished the cold an’ sowed his 
gold on the flats in the medder 
grass. — 

Le’s raise the flag—a better one was 
never yet unfurled— 

But first I want to tell ye ‘bout th’ 
Carefullest Man in the World. 


Kings are kind o' careless-like with 
others’ blood an’ bone, 

But no one can, I swear to man! be 
carefuller of their own. 

When I read about the German dead 
before the heated guns 

I think o’ the King in Germany with 
six uninjured sons. 


Each fireside has its martyr, who has 
either died or bled; 


The millions grieve for the sons who 
leave an’ join the host o' the dead, 


But the Kaisers’ brood is safe an’ 
sound— it neither  shirks or 
runs— 


He’s the only man in Germany with 
six uninjured sons. 


The halt an’ blind an’ crippled line its 
byways an’ its roads; 

It stands the while like a lonesome isle 
in a mighty sea of gore. 

The death an’ woe he recommends to 
all the other Huns 

Is not for him—you bet your life—or 
his uninjured sons. 


Each Hohenzollern battles in a steel- 
clad limousine, 

When the big shells some he’s going 
some on legs of gasoline; 

With rubber feet, hell-bent for home, 
the reckless hero runs, . 

On! speeds the great preserver o’ the 
Kaiser an’ his sons. 


They’re like the bold jackrabbit an’ 
other tribes accursed 

Who have lightnin’ in their sinews an’ 
motta ‘Safety frst”; 

All clar the road an’ stan’ square-toed 
an’ look with rested guns 

When the Kaiser starts for safety with 
his six uninjured sons. 


While hunger starves the German 
host, How fat the Kaiser's brood! 

No gizzards yearn with cash to burn 
or mind the price off food. 

When the trumpet calls the Teuton 
dead in the line o’ crippled Huns 

Just think o’ the Kaiser marchin’ up 
with six uninjured sons! 


—Irving Bacheller. 


“In no geography can heaven be found; 

But in the ocean of a righteous soul 

It forms an island, with its coasts 
rock-bound, 

And quiet heaven, where no tempests 

roll. 

One breath of sin upon God's throne 

| would tell, 

And start the conflagration of a hell.” 
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By Edward Mott Woolley 


It seems incongrous that in this rich 
and wonderful land of ours it should 
be necessary to conduct mighty selling 
and advertising campaigns in order to 
raise money to crush our enemies— 
cruel and dangerous enemies who are 
bent on throttling the very liberty on 
which our country has been built. If 
we really felt the impulse, we could 
raise six or eight billion dollars spon- 
taneously and without the blare af 
salesmanship and publicity; and we 
would do it so easily that Germany and 
her allies would stand aghast at our 
overwhelming resources and purpose. 


The trouble is that even yet we do 
not realize the tragedy that is over us. 
The war has not sunk into the Amer- 
ican consciousness. With a million 
or more of our boys in France, and the 
casualty lists coming home every day, 
we still lack pulsation—fervor of in- 
trepid courage—the courage that wells 
within one and stirs the soul. 


Fighting Impulso Needed. 


The one unquestionable evidence of 
courage is the willingness to sacrifice. 
A man who sees his child in deadly 
peril is instantly ready to sacrifice 
everything, even life. It takes no 
argument to “‘sell’’ to him the need of 
courage. He gets it from within. The 
fighting impulse dominates his every 
instinct. What we most need in 
America today is fighting impulse. 
Once we get it the doom of Germany, 
as a menace fo ourselves and to the 
world, will be sealed. If we had this 
valorous, undaunted determination we 
could raise, this coming year, not 
merely six or eight billion, but as many 
billion as our country might need. Let 
us search our hearts, therefore, and 
discover why it is that brass-band 
methods are needed to sell us Liberty 
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Millions of Dollars Thrown Away 


bonds. It seems all the more incredi 
ble that such should be the case whe 
the money we are asked to contribut 
is merely money saved for ourselves. 
Indeed, we could put thru this fourti 
Liberty loan. without even feeling i 
directly. I am not talking here abou 
great sacrifices. With merely trivia 
and passing inhibition we can mak 
this fourth loan a glorious manifesta. 
tion of Americanism. 

Never was there such a nation oi 
spenders—we literally throw money tc 
the winds. Cash runs out our pock- 
ets into a hundred channels of extrav- 
agance. Tempted at every turn by 
something that appeals to our pleas- 
ure-saturated instincts, we hand out 
the dimes, quarters and dollars. We 
work hard, most of us, and we play 
hard. Many of us play with an amaz- 
ing abandon that scarcely reckons the 
cost. And we gratify ourselves not 
only at plays, but we satisfy our lur- 
ury-loving tendencies and our vanity 
in many of the things that enter into 
our daily lives. 

Let us consider here merely the mil- 
lions that go for trivial things that do 
not count as permanent investments 
either for utility or luxery. 


Miliions Spent for Cards 


For instance, take our post card 
mania. This habit, which perhaps we 
would not criticize in times of peace, 
is almost universal. A dealer esti- 
mates that 50,000,000 people spend an 
average of a dollar a year on the cheap- 
er kinds of cards, and an additional 
sum of a hundred million dollars. on 
postage. But on the fancy cards and 
more expensive sets, sold largely to 
tourists, the estimate is $200,000,000, 
in addition to the postage. Including 
the cards that are kept by the purchas- 
ers, it is probable that the total igs half 
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a billion dollars. Many men have 
made fortunes in this business. I know 


of one former valentine manufacturer 


who retired with a lot of money. 

It is certainly inconsistent that this 
great sum should go for such a trivial 
purpose when the nation is involved in 
this mighty war that calls for cash 
everlastingly. Here is one expenditure 
that could be eliminated almost wholly 
until the war is over. Besides this 
amount put into Liberty bonds might 
mean something worth while to the 
people themselves. 


Then there is another class of sou- 
venirs that masquerade as merchan- 
dise and absorb an astonishing amount 
of money. Travelers and tourists es- 
pecially waste their cash upon these 
things, and immense quantities are 
sold to the people everywhere. The 
bulk of this stuff is useless junk—at 
least in war time, when conservation 
is the high need. Why spend our 
money these days for fancy baskets, 
card trays, wooden claptrap articles, 
knick-knacks, trinkets, popguns,: stuff 
and whim whams? The souvenir stores 
in Atlantic City, Asbury Park, Coney 
Island, Revere Beach near Boston. 
Venice near Los Angeles, and similar 
establishments take more than a hun- 
dred million dollars out of our pockets 
every geummer. One small town con- 
cern in Atlantic City sells a hundred 
thousand dollars worth, on which the 
net profit is over fifty thousand. Fhere 
are factories that turn out this sort 
of product in vast quantities, and much 
of it ig fraud stuff. Wooden articles 
are reputed to be made from trees that 
grow on historic spots, but are really 
bogus. Strings of beads are manu- 
factured by the mile and sold to the 
public as the work of Indians. The 
same is true of moccasins, toy canoes 
and the like. 


At best the bulk of these goods is 
rubbish, and our outgo for this pur- 
pose might well be cut off entirely dur- 
ing the war. To do this requires 
absolutely no sacrifice. The people en- 

, gaged in this business will simply have 


‘tance calls. 
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to do what so many of us have already 
done, adjust themselves to war. 

Aside from souvenirs, we are wan- 
ton spenders for actual merchandise 
that is inferior or worthless. There is 
a great class of people to whom cheap- 
ness or flashiness appeals, rather than 
utility and economy. A dealer in cheap 
goods told me that he netted $25,000 a 
year from merchandise that was prac- 
tically worthless. He found it easy to 
appeal to the spending instinct of his 
customers. 


Unnecessary Phone Calls. 


Not many of us ever stop to think 
of the immense amount of money that 
is spent for unnecessary telephone 
calls. Wherever you go the telephone 
booths are occupied, and when you 
catch fragments of the conversations 
you usually find them unimportant. 
Reginald calls up his best girl to tell 
her he still loves her, Maude calls Al- 
gernon to thank him for the chocolates. 
No matter how trivial the occasion, our 
first impulse is to step into a tele- 
phone booth. 


If five million people spent five cents 
a day on useless phone calls it would 
a. total of over 90 million dollars a 
year. Doubtless several times this 
sum could be saved very easily by the 
general public on local and long-dis- 
We are lavishly extrav- 
agant in the use of the telephone. I 
know of business houses that talk 
several times a day between New York 
and Chicago, incurring tolls on each 
occasion that run from five to forty 
dollars or more. If there is one thing 
that the Americans haven't learned it 
is economy of talk—which in these 
days of war need might well mean mil- 
liong of dollars in Liberty Bonds. The 
telephone wires are heavily overtaxed, 
anyhow. 

Then there is the telgraph. We 
have this habit too. With a little plan- 
ning we could commonly use a three- 
cent stamp instead of a ten-word 
message. One large wholesale house 
requires all its traveling men to re- 
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port daily by telegram an expendi- 
ture that might be eliminated. The 
telegraph tolls of some of the large in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments are so big that they seem in- 
credible. 

The night letter is, in a message, a 
luxury, at least we could do away 
with the social phase of it and much 
of the domestic. I happen to know 
one business man, who on his frequent 
and long absences from home gets a 
night letter from his wife every 
morning and sends one each night. 
Nor are these messages confined to 
fifty words, but often run several times 
that length. Baby had the colic: 
Freddy fell downstairs and skinned his 
knee, Jeannette had her hair washed. 

I happen to be acquainted also with 
a young man who revels in night 
letters to his fiancee. They are real 
letters, too, beginning like: “Darling 
Sue—I love you more than ever. I 
couldn't sleep last night thinking of 
you. Do you love me still?” 

A certain business man, the head of 
a large concern, goes away at intervals 
to rest for a week or two, but insists 
on having a night letter every morning, 
narrating the substance of the previous 
day’s business. These messages run 
into hundreds of. words every day. 

I would not belittle the night letter; 
but in the present stress we need to 
curtail whatever part of this expense 
may be necessary, and loan the money 
to the government. . 


The Taxicab mania. 


We Americans also have the taxicab 
mania. There is a very large class of 
men and women who ride in cabs ha- 
bitnally, and let go immense sums in 
the aggregate. They take taxicabs to 
go a few blocks. In a group of twenty 
lending cities there are about four hun- 
dred thousand of these vehicles, and if 
erh of them absorbed ten dollars ev- 
ery day in unnecessary fares the ag- 
gregate would be over fourteen million 
dollars a year. What would be the 


total for the whole Uniited States? It © 
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is a luxury to jump into a cab when- 
ever one wants to move about, but 
these are stern times and we need to 
be more iron-minded. The boys in 
france do not ride in cabs, and the 
money we waste on this form of luxury 
might better go into gas masks for 
them. 


We American men saturate our- 
selves with many kinds of soft in- 
dulgences—as in the barber shops. 
These places in the high class hotels, 
as well as the better shops outside, 
take from us immense sums—for 
what? Here is a typical list: Shave, 
25c; haircut, 50c; shampoo, 35c; bay 
rum, 15c; face massage, 35c; mani- 
cure, 50c; shine, 10c; tips, 20; total 
$2.40. It is not uncommon for men to 
go thru the whole list, and to pay 
additional money for hair tonics and 
Other fancy frills. 

When we analyze this list we find 
that the only item really necessary is 
the haircut — and perhaps the shine. 
Men can shave themselves at a cost of 
two or three cents, and save perhaps 
half an hour in time. Our soldier boys 
cannot induldge in these effeminacies. 
Many of them, in those good old days 
of peace, were in the class that patron- 
ized these shops, but today—well they 
are made of more Draconian stuff. 
Why should we ourselves induldge in 
these costly habits when the nation 
calls for cannon to back our troops 
abroad? 

If a million men spend an average of 
50 cents a day unnecessarily in barber 
shops we have a total of $182,500,000 
under the actual figures, taking into 
consideration all classes of people. In 
the less exclusive barber shops one 
finds a continual stream of men, of the 
moderate salary class, who indulge in 
the items I have enumerated. We 
might guess the total ought to be at 
least half q billion dollars. 

To have our shoes shined we spend 
at least $100,000,000 a year and a mil- 
lion more than the market price for 
shoe laces because we wish to avoid 

(Continued on page 311) 
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By George B. Lookwood. 


xteen years after assuming charge 
he mills at New Lanark, Scotland, 
ert Owen made his fist experiment 
ducation as a means of social re- 
n by founding a school forthebene- 
yf the children of that dreary fac- 
' town. From An Outline of the 
em of Education at New Lanark, 
ten by Robert Owen during the ex- 
nce of the school and dedicated to 
distinguisht father, we learn that 
training was given in special quar- 

erected for that purpose; that 
se quarters were made much more 


active for the children of the fac- 
7-hands than those of many of the 
3t prominent boarding-schools of 
kens’ day; that a large play-room, 
first which in the history of peda- 
y has recorded, was attacht to the 
ool; and that the enrolment exceed- 
seven hundred. 


Owen before Froebeli 


‘he infant schools of that isolated 
ttish factory town were the first of 
ir kind, and to Robert Owen rather 
n to Froebel must be given the 
dit for the discovery and practical 
lication of the idea that there is a 
e of educational training benefical 
oth intellect and moral fiber, which 
be successfully givenbytheschools 
‘hildren under the tender age of five 
rs. Strip from the kindergarten as 
know it to-day the gifts and the 
nes, the devices and the educa- 
ial ideas with which the name of 
ebel will ever be associated, and 
k upon it as a garden for the train- 
of children, and we may say with- 
. fear of giving offense that Robert 
en was the founder of the first 
dergarten. The infant school of 
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New Lanark was inaugurated in the 
year 1816. It was not until twenty- 
one years later (1837) that Froebel 
opened his first kindergarten, or 
“Garden of Children,” in the village of 
Blankenburg. 


The Owens with Pestalozzi 


This little village is not more than 
fifty miles distant from the town of 


Hofwyl, where N. De Fellenberg con- 
ducted a school whose training was 
based upon the educational ideas of 
Pestalozzi and to which Robert Owen 
sent his sons for an education. Here, 
in 1819, eighteen years before Froe- 
bel establisht his garden for children 
at Blankenburg, came Robert Owen to 
investigate Pestalozzi’s ideas and 
methods of teaching. For three years 
previous to this time, Robert Owen had 
been carrying on a school at New Lan- 
ark. We know but little concerning 
the instruction in it during this per- 
iod, for his educational work at New 
Lanark had not as yet attracted public 
attention. We do know that, visiting 
Hofwyl, with a kindling enthusiam for 
educational reform, he received there 
both information and added enthus- 
lasm. i 


Betterment 


There can be no doubt that Owen 
was greatly influenced in his educa- 
tional thot by hs visit to Hofwyl and 
his contact with the educational prin- 
ciples laid down by Pestalozzi. Owen 
and Pestalozzi were kindred spirits. 
Both, like Abou-Den-Adhem of old, 
loved their fellow men; both sought to 
raise the laboring class out of a de- 
graded state; both had an abiding 
faith in the potential uplift of the com- 
mon people; both believed that educa- 
tion was a necessary means by which 
that uplifting was to be consumated. 


Human 
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Tq the question, how may the peasantry 
be raised out of its degraded state 
Pestalozzi had one anwser, and only 
one. This was by eduoation. More a 
man of affairs and a deeper student of 
the whole sweep of the social problem 
than Pestalozzi, Owen sought the aid 


of every phase of man’s environment, 
yet recognized and appealed to educa- 
tion as the most effectiveofallweapons 
in the struggle for permanent social 
betterment. 


When he returned from Hofwyl, 
whatever may have been his previous 
views, Robert Owen transplanted to 
British soil Pestalozzi’s enthusiasm 
for education and many of his cardinal 
educational principles, of which he 
made immediate application in his 
school at New Lanark, then in its 
third year. If he had done nothing 
else, Owen would be entitled to notice 
in pedagogical circles as a carrier of 
good seed. Tho not an educational 
theorist, he had instinctively applied 
much of the Pestalozzian creed in his 
school before his visit to Switzerland. 
After his return, the school was model- 
ed almost entirely upon the education- 
al principles which he held in common 
with the great Swiss schoolmaster. 
We shall see that this is particularly 
true of the higher school. 


Infant School 


The infant school, however, was a 
distinct departure in educational thot 
and procedure in many respects. Its 
one hundred children were given in 
charge of a _ simple-hearted, almost 
illiterate fellow named Buchanan, who, 
tho curst by a shrewish wife, loved 
little children, and was when free from 
her domination tender and skilful in 
their moral training. Little attempt 
was made to impart serious knowledge 
whether in or out of books. The 
children were gradually and incident- 
ally taught the nature and uses of 
common things familar conversation 
and little stories, when the children’s 
curiosity either on the playground or 
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in the schoolroom led them to 
questions. 


Buchanan the First Kindergartner | 


"Infants above one year attended 
school under special care.” Play and 
stories were the medium thru which 
the heart and mind of the child were 
besieged and led; and games, some- 
times within the attractive schoolroom. 
and sometimes, when the weather 
permitted, out on the green, con- 
stituted the major part of the curricu- 
lum. Buchanan was really the first 
kindergartner and Owen’s school the 
anticipation of Froebel’s later attemp!. 
Aside from the theory and the systein 
which the Prussian pedagog introduc- 
ed into the infant school there is little. 
if anything of pedagogical value in the 
modern kindergarten which is not te- 
be found at New Lanark. Let us see 
if this cannot be readily demonstrated. 


Character Building 


(1) Like all the kindergartens «or 
infant schools which follow it, the 
purpose of Owen’s infant school was 
to influence the character of children 
at a tender and formative age. This 
was Froebel’s purpose in inauguarting 
his kindergaten. “In his conference 
with teachers Froebel found that the 
schools suffered from the state of raw | 
material in them. Till the then school 
age was reacht the children were en- 
tirely neglected. Froebel’s conception 
of harmonious development naturally | 
led him to attach much importance to 
the earliest years.” 

Twenty-one years earlier we find. 
Robert Owen founding his infant 
school to meet the same difficulty. 
Like Froebel’s school, it was an after- 
thot. In his description of the higher 
school at New Lanark, Robert Owen 
complained that the work was handi- 
capt by the habits which the children 
had formed before the opening of 
school-life. How keenly every modern 
school-teacher can sympathize with 
this complaint! To meet it the infant 
school was establisht by means of 
which it was hoped that children 


ask 
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planted at a tender age into an 
sphere of love and refinement 


t be dominated in their habits by 
nfluence of the schoolroom and 
y that of their rude homes. How 
this is our modern practise of 
ng kindergartens in the slums of 
arge cities! 
ce Froebel, and many years in ad- 
2 of Froebel, Robert Owen saw that 
h age has a completeness of its 
First the blade, then the ear, 
the full corn in the ear. The per- 
yn of the later stage can be at- 
d only thru the perfection of the 
‘>r. If the infant is what he should 
, an infant and the child as child, 
ill become what he should be as 
r just as naturally as new shoots 
g from the healthy plant. Every 
: then must be cared for and tend- 
ı such a way that it may attain 
wn perfection.” 
Aims of the Infant School 
) Like all the true kindergartens 
1 follow it, the aim of the infant 
)l at New Lanark was not to im- 
serious knowledge whether in or 
of books, but to fix habits and 
> character. To the master of 
Lanark, the formation of charac- 
ras the chief end of all education- 
orts not only in the infant school, 
also in the higher school where 
imparting of serious knowledge 
made a secondary tho important 
ideration. Almost half a century 
e Dickens attackt the “cramming 
m” of the English boarding- 
ls, a system which throttled the 
opment of character as well as 
lect, Robert Owen said: “It must 
vident to common observers that 
ren may be taught to read, write, 
int, and sew and may yet acquire 
vorst habits and have their minds 
oared irrational for life. Reading 
writing are merely instruments by 
h ideas either true of false may be 
rted, and when given to children 
of little comparative value unless 
children are also taught how to 
> a proper use of them.” 
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Of his infant school it could be said 
even more truthfully than of Pesta- 
lozzi’s school at Stanz, more truthfully 
than of any other school preceding 
Froebel’s: “The thing was not that 
they should know what they did not 
know, but that they should behave as 
they did not behave. If they could be 


made conscious that they were loved 
and care for, their hearts would open 
and give back love and respect in re- 
turn.” 


Owen and Pestalozzi 


The elimination of allserious knowl- 
edge, the absence of the teaching of 
all facts as such is the feature of 
Owen’s enthusiastic admirers of Pes- 
talozzi have maintained that he opera- 
ted an infant school on the Continent 
before the New Lanark school came to 
be. But the record of the schools at 
Neuhof and at Stanz, which were the 
only educational experiments in which 
Pestalozzi preceded Owen, reveal, ac- 
cording to the declarations of Pes- 
talozzi himself, that the children of 
both schools were of a variety of ages, 
the oldest being not more than fifteen 
end the youngest not less than five 
years old. Neither was, in the sense in 
which the term was used at New Lan- 
ark an ‘infants’? school. Nor did 
Pestalozzi ever conduct a school of any 
type in which the acquirement of ser- 
ious knowledge, the teaching of facts 
as such was not made an important 
tho a subordinate aim of the training 
bestowed. This more than the dif- 
ference in the ages of the children is 
the distinguishing mark between the 
infant school at New Lanarkandalithe 
previous educational attempts upon 
the Continent. 


The difference between Owen's in- 
fant school and its contemporaies is 
the difference between the mission of 
the modern kindergarten and the mis- 
sion which this utilitarian age is seek- 
ing to thrust upon it. An impatient 
thirst for the glittering prizes of this 
industrial epoch has taken hold upon 
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the prospective college student. He is 
asking that some arrangement be made 
so that he with his sheepskin may step 
into the arena of business or profes- 
ional life at an earlier age. There are 
not wanting signs to indicate that in 
the interests of this earlier graduation 
the domination from the top may next 
demand that the kindergarten shall 
serve chiefly as a preparatory school 
for the primary unit. Then: the kind- 
ergarten must decide whether, like the 
other units of the system, it will bow 
its neck to the yoke or wether, ignor- 
ing the call from above, it will continue 
to solely seek the moral development 
of all childhood rather ‘than’ the 
higher educational interests of the few 
who are destined for college walls. 


Froebel and the Kindergarten. 


The claim has been made repeated- 
ly and the dictum accepted without 
controversy that Froebel'’s kindergar- 
ten at Blankenburg was the first in- 
fant school that did not attempt to 
teach any serious knowledge, the first 
to make games a means Of training the 
character of children. This dictum 
merely overlooks Owen’s attempt. It 
is true that after Pestalozzi’s repeated 
failures as a school manager, numer- 
ous “infant schools’ arose on the 
Continent: that these sought to ap- 
ply Pestalozzi educational principles; 
and that, like all of the attempts made 
. by him whose efforts they imitated, 
these infant schools made the teaching 
of elementary knowledge the nucleus 
of their training. But these differ as 
much from the infant school at New 
Lanark as they do from the kinder- 
garten at Blankenburg, whose fore- 
runner they were. 

Sargent, in The Social Philosophy 
of Robert Owen, says, “The Infant 
School System was an inevitable con- 
sequence of Owen's doctrine as to the 
vital importance of surrounding hu- 
man beings with circumstances favor- 
able to their development. It has 
been said that the plan was previously 
carried out on the Continent. That 
may he true. Tt has also been said 
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that the experiment was 8 


a conversation between Owen 
lady. Both statements may be 
and yet Owen's claim to the inv 
remains unimpeacht. Owen's gl 
not that he sent for a Swiss inst 
nor that he went about craving 
vice and aid of any one, butt 
threw his own energy into the w 
and with the feeble instruments æ 
command commenced and co 
his long projected task.” 


Huxley Praises Owen 


In a speech delivered at a mem 
exercise in Kensel Green Cemeten 
the 21st of April, 1874, T. H. Hu 
the great English scientist, said: 
think that every one, who is comp 
to look closely into the problem 
popular education, must be led 
Owen's conclusion that the in 
school is, so to speak, the key ofi 
position; and that Robert Owen 
covered this great fact and had 
courage and patience to work oui 
theory into a practical reality i: 
claim, if he had no other, to the 
during gratitude of the people.” 

(3) Just as in all other in 
schools and kindergartens worthy 
name, love was the domiating facts 
Owen's school. In the face of rid 
Owen retains as the head of his in 
school a teacher who is both illit 
and without professional training 
cause “he does not know how tot 
what is found in books, but he: 
kuow Nature and loves chlidren, a 
that love will bring Nature and 
children together.” With Owen 
with Pestalozzi and Froebel, “the 
sential principle of education i; 
teaching. It is love. ‘The child! 
and believes before it thinks and: 


(4) In the New Lanark scho! 
“benevolent superintendence” * 
Pestalozzi and Froebel practised ¢ 
acterized the teaching. This wë 
educational idea which Owen rei 
ai the feet of Pestalozzi. His 
faith in the ultimate uplift of thet 
mon people made him a steadfast 
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in the innate possibilities of 
100d— in its large capacity for 
cal intellectual, and moral devel- 
nt. Powers are hereditary, but it 
: duty of the schoolroom environ- 
to assist to the fullest extent in 
g them forth. There is a natural 
od by which these powers unfold, 
iatural method is as certain, if we 
but discover it, in the develop- 
of moral and intellectual powers 
that of physical powers. 
con taught that we command Na- 
only by obeying her. Nature is in 
choolroom with the teacher eager 
ssist in the developing process. 


1e teacher beware lest in his blind 
ving of a system or in his de- 
1 to a false educational creed, or 
3 anxiety to cram childish minds 
the letter that killeth, he inter- 
with that development which Na- 
at his elbow seeks to bring about. 
im rather practise that benevolent 
‘intendence which remembers 
“the purpose of teaching is to 
ever more out of man rather than 
it more into him; Which per- 
3 that the purpose of instruction 
t to teach but.to develop; which 


vs Nature and not a system; 


1 leads the mind of the child and 
ollows it with trusting footsteps; 
which vaunteth not itself, but 
is in the presence of Nature, the 
maiden, with uncovered head. 

the criticism that the teacher of 
ifant school at New Lanark merely 
d with the children, let it be urged 
tho he would not have understood 
srm “benevolent superintendence,” 
with Owen's encouragement he 
ist it almost a quarter of a cen- 
before Froebel made it one of the 
features of his kindergarten. For 
imple pedagog of New Lanark gave 
harges, thru play, that which Na- 
askt for them at their stage of 
th, and drew out of them thru its 
ical exercise, spontaniety, quick- 
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ness of thot and action, happiness, and 
love. 


Educational Reformers 


What part ought benevolent super- 
intendence to play in the school room 
today? In 1889 Charles De Garmo, in 
his "“ Essentials of Method,” after af- 
ter discussing the question, declared 


that the teacher has his activity limit- 
ed to these two things: ‘First, the 
preparation of the child’s mind for a 
rapid and effective assimilation of new 
knowledge; second, the presentation 
of the matter of instruction in such 
order and manner as will best conduce 
to the most effective assimilation.” 
Quick, in his Educational Reformers, 
after discussing and approving the 
above, adds that ‘‘besides this he must 
make his pupils use their knowledge, 
both new and old, and produce it in 
fresh connections.” 


Just as in kindergartens which fol- 
lowed it, the infant school at New 
Lanark brot into play the activity of 
the children. While, like Froebel, 
Owen limited the function of the edu- 
cator to “benevolent superintendence” 
of the natural unfolding of childhood, 
yet, like Froebel also, he recognized 
that since the natural development of 
childish powersrequires their appropri- 
ate exercise, ‘benevolent superinten- 
dence” must both originate and direct 
childish activity. Some of the games 
which Buchanan and his female assis- 
tant gave to the children at New 
Lanark were Scottish games peculiar 
to the Lowlands; some, they devised to 
teach indirectly important ethical, 
moral, and physical truths; some, the 
children themselves invented. All were 
of a wholesome type and designed, like 
the games which Froebel bequeathed 
to the kindergarten, to call forth the 
spontaneous and untrammeled activity 
of the children. It must of course be 
admitted that these games lacked the 
efficiency which the theory, and the 
plan, and the gifts, and the system 
which Froebel bestowed have given to 
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the play of the modern kindergarten. 
But they were based upon the same 
idea and sought to acheive the same 
purpose. Tho Robert Owen did not 
possess the misticism which charac- 
terizes most of the utterances of 
Froebel, he showed by his efforts in 
the infant school at New Lanark that 
he too believed that “man is primarily 
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a doer”; that “he learns only thru self 
activity”; that the formative and crea- 
tive instinct, has existed in all children 
and in all ages”; and that when the ac- 
tivity of the children is properly di- 
rected by benevolent superintendence 
they “render the inner outer,” which is 
the end of all true education.—The 
New Harmony Movement. 


a Nature Cure 


Hypnotism 


As Max Rittenberg recently pointed 
out in ‘*‘ Everybody's Weekly,” there is 


no doubt that ‘‘ hypnotism,” or any- 
thing approaching it, is in evil odour 
with the English public. Blissfully ig- 
norant of its scientific limitations, 
writers of sensational novels have used 
it as a substitute for the sandbag and 
the chloroformed handkerchief in the 
armoury of the conventional villain. 
Fiction has sprinted ahead like the 
hare, and truth, the tortoise, has a 
strenuous task to catch up with it. The 
psychologist will tell you that it is out 
of practical question to “will” a person 
to do what is against his moral princi- 
ples. In fact, in the hypnotic states 
the moral conscience is keener than in 
the waking state. Neither is a person 
who has been hypnotized deprived in 
any way of the subsequent free exercise 
of his will and individuality. Fears 
of this description arise from an erron- 
eous conception of what hypnotism 
really is. 

There is an infinite variety of grades 
between deep, cataleptic hypnosis and 
a light, dozing half-sleep. The psy- 
cho-therapist for his special purposes 
generally uses a light ‘“hypnoidal" 
sleep, during which the patient is half 
conscious of what is going on—like 
the borderland between sleep and wak- 
ing. In this state he impresses on the 
sub-conscious mind soothing sugges- 
tions to clear away the mental worry 


and allow the natural healing powers 
of the body full play—suggestions 
which are stored away in the memories 
and present themselves to that law. 
It is a power which we all exercise more 


or less unconsciously every day of our 
lives, andit cannot be unnatural, there- 
fore, to apply that power consciously 
and earnestly to the alleviation of suf- 
fering and the cure of disease. 


If all could only realize that they have 
latent within them the potentiality of 
obtaining and maintaining perfect 
health combined with mental and bodily 
vigor, and that by the cultivation of 
their innate powers they may not only 
benefit themselves, but those around 
them, what a vast change for the better 
we should witness in our midst. But 
the process of evolution is an exceed- 
ingly slow one, and altho we are mak- 


ing headway, the time is not yet des- 


tined to arrive when, by the simple 
process of right thinking, right living. 
and consequent self-development, the 
vast majority of us will, as it were, be- 
come our own doctors, and so render 
ourselves immune from sickness and 
disease. It is, however, within the pro- 
vince of us all to do what little we can. 
either by practice or precept, to help on 
the cause of Psycho-Therapeutics, and 
to spread its beneficent truths amongst 
those sufficiently enlightened to bene- 
fit therefrom. 

The fact is, we are, each one of us, 
a kind of vital storage battery, con- 
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stantly receiving and discharging vi- 
brations, continually sending out cur- 
rents of attraction and repulsion. We 
are consequently ever influencing oth- 
ers and being influenct by others; and 
altho this human magnetic power is as 
much a mystery at present as electric- 


ity, it is nevertheless a power which 
we can learn to cultivate and control, 
as well as to consciously employ, just 
as we have learned to govern and scien- 
tifically utilize the invisible electric 
current. It is the possession of us all 
in varying degree, the quality and quan- 
tity of its radio-activity depending 
largely, if not entirely, upon our mode 
of life, thot, and action. With some 
the generation and specialization of 
this vital force goes on so generously 
that the radio-activity ià of a high or- 
der; so much so that they are not only 
able, with a knowledge of Psycho-Ther- 
apeutics, to effect remarkable cures, 
but they are also constantly, tho un- 
consciously, shedding vitality and 
strength upon those around them. On 
the other hand, there are weak, self- 
indulgent, inert people who, from ig- 
Norance and want of self-control, fail 
even to generate and conserve within 
themselves sufficient vital energy for 
their own needs, and they consequently 
are of an absorbent nature, constantly 
sapping the life force of those with 
whom they come in contact. Probably 
most people have experienct this in 
some degree, and as every human ra- 
diation bears the impress of the per- 
sonality from whom it emanates, there 
rests with us a great responsibility, 
which it should be our earnest desire 
to recognize—namely, that of seeing 
that our own emanations are pure and 
undefiled—calculated to benefit, and 
not endanger those who come within 
their range. 


THINK KINDLY OF THE ERRING. 


It is better to think kindly of the 
erring, even tho they may persist in 
their evil ways, than unkindly or 
harshly. What right have those who 
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are better organized and educated than 
their less fortunate fellows to think 
otherwise than kindly? Is it any par- 
ticular credit to the one, or discredit 
to the other, that they are what they 
are? Is the fox to be blamed for being 
a fox, or the snake for being a snake? 
Is not all animal life—human life in- 
cluded—very much what it is made 
to be? If one, by virtue of better birth, 
and a better developt nature, lives 
wisely and righteously, ought not the 
fact of the possession of these superior 
qualities to fill his soul with tender 
sympathy towards all who are not thus 
favored? We cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility of a common brotherhood 
of the race, even tho some of the 


family are not what they should be. 
—J. J. Owen. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 
by Dr. J. G. Spurzheim 


One of the most valuable works ex- 
plaining Gall’s system of Character 
Analysis and Applied Psychology is Dr. 
Spurzheim’s ‘Phrenology, or the Doc- 
trine of Mental Phenomena.’ The 
author was a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. He 
did much to introduce a rational psy- 
chology into the schools of England 
and the United States. The book gives 
a thoro analysis of the brain. He re- 
views the various systems of mental 
philosophy and presents to the reader 
the best on the study of life. 

Students of psychology who are de- 
sirous of getting a knowledge of prac- 
tical human nature that is not taught 
in the colleges and universities will 
find this a most valuable book. It is 
publisht at $3.00 but the price has been 
reduced so that we can send it to our 
readers with a year’s subscription to 
the CHARACTER BUILDER for $2.50. 

Send your order to CHARACTER 
BUILDER LEAG, 625 So. Hope St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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| EDITORIAL | 


TESTING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


It is a benefit to society to have a 
school for children who are so defi- 


ient in intellectual power that they 
cannot fit into the work of the public 
schools. Such defective children can 
generally be discovered without any 
technical tests. If such defective chil- 
dren are seggregated and educated by 
teachers who are specially trained for 
the work the children make much 
greater progress than otherwise. 


There is general agreement among 
educators regarding the methods of 
dealing with imbecile children, but 
there is a great difference of opinion 
regarding the methods of studying and 
educating the great variety of children 
in the schools. The system of child- 
study commonly used in schools does 
not give the information that is most 
helpful in training so-called subnor- 
mal children. The slow, motor child 
does not react or respond as quickly 
to the intellectual tests as does the 
child with the sensory organs pre- 
dominating over the motor and nutri- 
tive systems. The Supt. of one of the 
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leading reform schools of the West 
told the writer that some of the top- 
notchers in the different departments 
of their agricultural activities had been 
clast as subnormal boys by those who 
made the psychological tests. 


The so-called mental tests are made 
most ridiculous when they are applied 
in reformatories and prisons. At pres- 
ent it is popular to state that prisoners 
and inmates of reform schools are fee- 
ble-minded. No intelligent person can 
deny that such persons are mentally 
unbalanct, but in many instances such 
offenders against society are -very 
bright intellectually, and get into trou- 
ble because of abnormally strong im- 
pulses. Criminals are often divided 
into three classes. The first class have 
the frontal lobes of the brain excep- 
tionally strong and are called frontals. 
Such are forgers, counterfeiters, and 
others who require keen intellects to 
succeed in their crimes. Such make 
the statements of ‘book psychologists” 
appear foolish. The criminals clast as 
‘“parietals” do not get into trouble be- 
cause of feeble-mindedness, but be- 
cause of excessively developt impulses 
as in murderers, thieves, etc. Offend- 
ers clast as ‘“‘occipitals’’ do not commit 
crime because of feeble intellect, but 
because of abnormal sex impulse. 


Dr. Mandsley says of the noble head: 
“ From the forehead the passage back- 
wards should be thru a lofty vault, 3 
genuine dome, with no disturbing de- 
pressions or vile, irregularities to mar 
its beauty; there should be no markt 
projections on the human skull formed 
after the noblest type, but rather a 
general evenness of contour.” 

Of the head where the impulses pre- 
dominate over the moral powers, Dr. 
Mandsley says: 

“ The bad features of a badly formed 
head would include a narrowness and 
lowness of the forehead, a flatness of 
the upper part of the head, a bulging 
of the sides toward the base, and 4 
great development of the lower and 
posterior part; with those grevious 
characters might be associated a wide- 
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of the zygomatic arch as in the 
iverous animals, and massive jaws. 
an so formed might be expected, 
some confidence, to be given over 
‘lessly to his brutal instincts.’” 
Mandsley is recognized as an emi- 
authority on such subjects. 
If those who try to measure men- 
y would base their work upon his 
‘estions they would have a sci- 
‘ic system of measurements that 
d be invaluable to humanity. As 
now much of the work that is 
g done is superficial and it is a 
e of public funds to do much of the 
: in testing mentality at public 
nse in institutions. Many psychol- 
sts who pretend to*be leaders in 
ied psychology are groping in the 
and are led by fads that change 
ften as fashions in millinery and 
S. There are about as many 
‘ies of psychology as of a celebra- 
brand of pickles: fifty-seven. It 
iot be denied that there is a greater 
and today for rational measure- 
ts to estimate the ability or adapt- 
ty of persons for vocations and to 
in moral guidance than there has 
been, but there are too many 
ad leaders of the blind? in the 
m of psychology; intelligent citi- 
begin to see that they are compel- 
‘o pay large prices for service that 
f little value. The remedy is in 
ying human beings as intelligent- 
s plants and animals are being 
ied; then a system will be de- 
pt that can be applied with good 
lts in the moral and vocational 
ance of every child. Dr. Mands- 
gives the sugestion above that 
g the way. The best material for 
ational system of psychology is 
id in the discoveries of Doctors 
, Spurzheim, Combe, Vimont, and 
~ scientific followers. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCIBERS. 


navoidable delays in issuing the 
number of the Character Builder 
» compelled us to combine the 
ust and September numbers. We 
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regret this very much, but during these 
war times we must be prepared for 
unusual things. As the price of the 
Character Builder remains the same as 
before in spite of the greatly increast 
cost of production, we hope our sub- 
scribers will be as considerate on this 
occasion as they have always been. 

In the sixteen years the work has 
been in charge of the present force we 
have only once sent out two issues in 
one. We are determined to get out 
every issue promptly and regularly in 
the future and hope to receive your 
cooperation to such an extent that it 
will be possible to greatly improve the 
service. 

The Publishers 


GOVERNMENT RULING ON EX- 
CHANGE MAGAZINES. 
MODIFIED. 


Some time ago the Character Builder 
received a letter from the University 
Of Illinois Library offering to send 
their bulletins in exchange for the 
Character Builder. Since then the 
Government ruling on exchange copies 
has gone into effect. 

We were pleased to receive today 
the following-letter from the University 
of Illinois Library: 

Urbana, Illinois, Aug. 28. 
To the Editor :— 

“Recognizing the fact that the serv- 
ice of libraries to the country now and 
after the war would be severely injur- 
ed by its recent ruling regarding ex- 
changes and free copies, the Pulp and 
Paper Division of the War Industrial 
Board, by its chief, Thomas E. Donne- 
ley, has just sent us the following in- 
terpretation, which will permit you to 
continue sending us your publication 
as in the past:— 

“Replying to your lettear of July 15, 
we will issue a circular tomorrow 
which will interpret the ruling made 
by Newspaper Publishers covering 
your situation. It reads as follows: . 
“Copies may be sent free to Library of 
Congress, and to State and other public 
libraries who will agree to bind or 
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otherwise permanently preserve the 
flles of the papers.” 

“The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY preserves for the permanent 
use of our citizens, your publication. 
We trust that in view of the above 
letter from Mr. Donelley, you will con- 
tinue your cooperation with the library, 
and restore our name to your mailing 
list.” 

Yours very truly, 
P. L. Windsor, Librarian. 


THE HUMAN CULTURE SCHOOL. 


The correspondence course in CHAR- 
ACTER ANALYSIS AND APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY has been revised and 
perfected during this summer. It is 
so arranged that busy people can get 
what they want in the study of human 
nature in as brief a time as possible. 
This course should form a part of 
every person's education as it gives a 
practical method of making the ad- 
justments in self that will result in 
greater harmony of life ,and personal 
efficiency necessary to success and 
happiness. 

Youths and adults who desire ‘to 


find the vocation for which they are. 


best adapted will receive many valu- 
able suggestions from this course. 
Parents and teachers who have diffi- 
cult children will find this system of 
character analysis of great service in 
curbing stubbornness; cultivating self- 
reliance, restraining self-conscious- 
ness and sensitiveness: overcoming 
violent tempers; subduing domineering 
dispositions; developing application 
and continuity; and changing other 
troublesome impulses. 

Teachers and college graduates 
who desire to become vocational ad- 
visers can lay the foundation for 
their work thru this correspondence 
course and can later get the practical 
experience in character judging and 
vocational guidance in the classes that 
taught at the California- 
Brownsberger College of Los Angeles, 
by the editor of the Character Builder. 
Credit will be given students for the 


work they have taken in the c. 
spondence course. We regret tob 
compelled to announce at this tm 
that on account of the increast c 
of text-books paper, postage, etc. | 
will be necessary to advance the pri 
of the correspondence course to !! 
on the first of October 1918. 

The course includes 412 lessons : 
character analysis and applied psych: 
ogy; typewritten character analysis: 
the student, with advice on choice | 
vocation and on developing person 
efficiency; the Character Builder ù 
year; a book of 300 pages and !: 
illustrations; and consultation prs 
ileges one year. 

The Character Builder Leag. 
625 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“CHARACTER READING THI 
ANALYSIS OF THE FEATURES | 
Gerald Elton Fosbroke. With ff 
six illustrations from original dra 
ings by Carl Bohnen. One hundred 2 
ninety-three pages. Price $2.00.. 
B. Putnam Sons, New York and L* 
don. The author builds his enti 
work upon the discoveries of Dr. « 
and his scientific followers. He sh” 
the character signs as they are im 
cated by the head, the fore-head. t 
eye-brows, the eyes, nose, mouth, ¢h 
jaws, temperment, wrinkles, and f" 
the proportionate developments 
general. A portion of the book is‘ 
voted to character sketches. This 
one of the most practical recent b* 
in human nature. It is devoted to! 
art of reading character rather than 
the science or philosophy-of miné. 


“THE DAWN OF A RELIGIOUS E 
AND OTHER’ ESSAYS” by Dr. P| 
Carus, Revised and enlarged editi! 
Price $1.00. The Open Court P 
Co., Chicago and London. In the Íi 
pages the author treats in an inter 
ing way the significance of the W% 


Parliament of Religions during | 
World's Fair at Chicago. The | 
mainder of the book is devoted 
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lence as a religious revelation and 
kes as a basis the gross material- 
iG science of Darwin and his associ- 
eS rather than the spiritual concep- 
'n based upon scientific principles 
Lich are now coming into popularity. 
1e book will appeal to admirers of 
‘rbert Spencer, Tindall} Huxley, 
'ckel, Romanas and others of the 
me school of thot. 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FU- 
JRE” by Emile Biorac, Rector of the 
‘ademy of Dijon, translated by W. 
Kerlor. Publisht by Frederick A. 
okes Company, New York. Price 
-OO. In this work the author deals 
an experimental way with the finer 
rces to which the Psychic Research 
ciety is devoted, and in that phase of 
ychology he gives some very in- 
esting suggestions: but there is 
thing in the book which deals with 
e analysis of mind and applied psy- 
ology that might be used in an edu- 
tional way. The student of Psychic 
tenomena will find much of interest 
this work, especially from a differ- 
t view-point than is usually found 
works of this kind. If some new 
me is found for the phases of Psy- 
Ology devoted to the different phases 


hunan development this may be en_ 


led to be called “Psychology of the 
iture” but at the present time it is a 
ry limited application of the term. 


“THE LAWS OF HEALTH AND 
tOSPERITL AND HOW TO APPLY 
IEM—TWELVE LESSONS IN SPIR- 
UAL SCIENCE WITH TECHNIQUE” 
Clara Chamberlain McLean. One 
Ndred and fifty-eight pages. Price 
-30 postpaid. Publisht by the Eliza- 
th Town Co., Holyoke, Mass. This 
ok is of interest to New Thoters and 
persons who are interested in men- 
| health. It treats of the subject 
jm many view-points and gives in 
ief much of the experimental work 
Ing these lines. 


“NEW THOT HEALING MADE 
sAIN” by Kate Atkinson Doehme. One 
Indred and forty-one pages. Price 
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$1.35 postpaid. Publisht by Elizabeth 
Town Co., Holyoke, Mass. This book 
is very similar to the above on the 
Laws of Health and Prosperity. It 
deals with Thot Forces, the Super- 
Conscious Mind. How to Heal Your- 
self and Others, Affimations for Ad- 
vancement, and other New Thot topics. 
Some of the best known psychologists 
are referred to in the various chapters 
of the book. Persons who are in the 
mental attitude to be helpt by New 
Thot will find this work very helpful. 


“LIVING THE RADIANT LIFE” by 
George Wharton James. Three hun- 
dred pages. Price 31.00. The Radiant 
Life Pregs, Pasadena, Calif. This is 
one of the most inspiring books the 
reviewer has had the pleasure of read- 
ing for some time. It is so practically 
helpful that everybody should read it. 
The author truthfully says that. con- 
sciously or unconsciously, willingly or 
unwillingly, every man and woman is 
radiating good or evil, and he wisely 
advises the reader of this book to be- 
come a human radiator of Physical 
health, intellectual vigor, spiritual 
power, good will, energy, optimism, 
humor, happiness, content and seren- 
ity. He shows the reader how to do 
these things. Every person in the 
world should read this book. 


“QUIT YOUR WORRYING.” 
George Wharton James. Price $1.00 
net. Postage ten cents extra. This 
is a companion to the book reviewed 
above “Living the Radiant Life,” and 
should be read by every man, woman 
and youth in the civilized world, be- 
Cause in Our modern civilization this 
habit of worrying is entirely too com- 
mon, and the author shows very clearly 
how to overcome the worry habit. The 
author writes the book in a way that 
can be easily understood and no mat- 
ter what the cause of fretting is, he 
aids the individual in overcoming it. 
You will make no mistake in sending 
to the “Radiant Life Press,” Pasadena, 
Calif., for a copy of this. It is worth 
the price askt. 


by 
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GEORGE COMBE By Dr. c. A. Whiting 
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(The following sketch of George 
Combe is copied from Dr. Whitings 
book Public Sanitations and Other 
Papers. The ‘book was publisht in 
1916. Geo Combe wrote not only for 
his generation, but for all future gen- 
erations. He based all his philosophy 
upon the discoveries of Doctors Gall 
and Spurzheim. Combe perfected the 
work of those eminent discoverers and 
was a pioneer educator in Europe. 
Horace Mann, America’s most eninent 
educator, built his entire educational 
system upon the psychology that 
George Combe developt from discover- 
ies of Gall and Spurzheim. This sys- 
tem is far in advance of the psychology 
used in the schools of America and 
Europe at the present time. We urge 
the readers of the Character Builder 
to make a thoro study of the Gallian 
psychology as it should forma part of 
the education of every human being.— 
J. T. M.) 


George Combe was not a physician, 
nor did he ever receive any special med- 
ical training, but he was a doctor 
(teacher) of health, both mental and 
physical. Like many other men who 
lived before their time, he was not 
fully appreciated by his own genera- 
tion, but innovators usually are obliged 
to wait for future generations fully to 
appreciate their labors. The subject 
of this sketch belongs to the latter 
class, and, on account of his unpoplar 
system of mental philosophy, he is not 
yet so well know in education as he will 
be in the next century. 

Georre Combe was born in Edin- 
burgh. October 21, 1788, and died in 
the same city, August 14, 1858. He 
belonged to the middle class of society. 
His e>'!v education was received in the 
parish schools of Edinburgh. In 1797 
he was entered as a student in the high 


school of that city, and in 1802 he 
entered th@humanity class under Prof. 
John Hill, in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Early in life, Combe began the study 
of the philosophy of the human mind. 
While still a youth, he read of works 
of Locke, Francis Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Dr. Reid and Du- 


gald Stewart. He was not entirely 
satisfied with the philosophy of these 
writers and it occurred to him that he 
would understand the philosophy. of 
the mind must have a thoro under- 
standing of the brain and central ner- 
vous system. This led him to become 
a profound student of the anatomy of 
the brain. As we read his philosophy, 
we cannot help feeling that he would 
most keenly have enjoyed our modern 
methods of work and preparation. 
Could he have used our Golgi method of 
tracing nerve tracts, it would prob- 
ably have clarified many of his ideas 
in regard to the brain and brain 
structure. 

The book of Combe which is prob- 
ably the most widely known and which 
has exerted the most profound in- 
fluence upon thot is his ‘Constitution 
of Man.” In his work he discusses at 
length the relation of man to external 
objects. Altho it was published more 
than seventy-five years ago, it is prob- 
able that no one has more clearly ana- 
lyzed the nature of the human mind 
and the relation of the different facul- 
ites to each other. No one can read 
this remarkable book without more 
clearly appreciating his relationship to 
external nature and to his fellow man; 
and while a profounder knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology may modify 
some of the views held by Combe, it is 
hardly probable that his fundamental 
philosophy will ever materially be 
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changed. It is not our intention in 
this series of biographical sketches to 
specially advertise any book, but we 
feel that this book is of such excep- 
tional value that every one should 
make it a point to read it. 

It is interesting to know that George 
Combe was at one time offered a 
professorship in the University of 
Michigan. We cannot help wishing 
that he had accepted this position, for 
it is quite likely that there would have 
been a better opportunity for full de- 
velopment in the free air of the West 
than in Scotland, where the greater 
portion of his life was spent. 


His works on education were collect- 
ed and edited in 1869 by William Jolly, 
Her Magesty’s Inspector of Schools. 
They are now published in a large vol- 
ume of 850 pages by MacMillan & Co. 
We feel safe in saying that George 
Combe was one of the most enlightened 
and enthusiastic educationists Bri- 
lain has produced. Great as has been 
his influence as a thinker and philos- 
opher, his services to education have 
scarcely been less notable, and will be 
of enduring value. 

It may be predicted with certainty 
that George Combe will yet take a 
high position, not only as a pioneer, 
but as a permanent power in education. 
In the more exact and scientific in- 
vestigation into the problems of edu- 
cation, it is indeed not too much to say 
that few have surpast him. George 
Combe was writing on the science of 
education in the early part of the cen- 
tury, when very few were engaged in 
that work; and there is no doubt that 
he was one of the earliest of the few in- 
Vestigators in the science of the hu- 
man mind, who, like Spurzheim, Spen- 
cer, Carpenter, Bain, and others have 
endeavored to nender it ‘truly phil- 
Osophical. Combe was one of the 
earliest to advocate and welcome the 
establishment of Normal schools in 
Great Britain. He was also one of the 
first to urge their erection in America, 
the first Normal school in this country 
being at Lexington. 
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A part of the justification for this 
sketch of Combe is based upon the fact 
that he was arationalist in every sense. 
His whole influence upon the medical 
profession was to do away with em- 
piricism, and substitute for that, sci- 
entific diagnosis and rational treat- 
ment. One cannot read his writings 
along the lime of psychology and 
physiology without feeling that he was 
laying the foundation for the rational- 
ism which has blossomed in our own 
day under the name of osteopathy. 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EASE AND 
g SUPREMACY. 


by C. Franklin Leavitt, M. D. 


Persons suffering from nervous 
troubles and discordant states of mind 
will find this book by Dr. Leavitt a most 
valuable friend. It treats in a very 
fundamental way the causes of dis- 
ease and methods by which the patient 
can help himself. It is written in 
simple language that a person of ordin- 
ary education can understand and 
every page is full of valuable suggest- 
ions on how to balance life. It will not 
appeal to people who believe that they 
can put some poisons into the system 
and thus cure disease, but any person 
desiring a rational method of building 
up vitality or restoring health will find 
this book a most valuable guide. 


Special arrangements’ with the 
author enable us to furnish the read- 
ers of the CHARACTER BUILDER the 
book at reduced rates. The regular 
price is $2.00. For $2.50 you can get 
the CHARACTER BUILDER one year, 
either new or renewal, and a copy of 
the book. 


Address The Character Builder Leag, 
625 So. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Corrected 
“Mamma, in sending out mybirthday 
invitations shall I say, ‘Your presence 
is requested’?” 
“Of course not, my dear: you should 
say, ‘Your presents are requested.’ "’ 
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THE EDITORS LECTURE TOUR. 


On returning from Victoria and Van- 
couver, during the winter lecture tour 
of the Editor, a few days were spent in 
Seattle delivering lectures and helping 
to organize the Human Culture Society 
which will affiliate with the parent 


Society in Los Angeles. Mrs. Parkes, 
of the Parkes School of Character- 
Analysis, Dr. Crofton and other pro- 
gressive citizens of Seattle showed 
such an active interest in the organ- 
ization that it is bound to succeed. 
Other large cities have declared their 
intentions to organize for the purpose 
of studying the principles to which the 
Character Builder is devoted. 


One lecture was given in Tacoma 
and we then went on to Olympia where 
the former Secy. of the Y. M. C. A. 
Stanley T. Shaw had arranged for a 
week’s work. The next stopping place 
was Portland, Oregon, where another 
very pleasant visit was had at the home 
of Prof. and Mrs. Morris. Lectures 
were given at the Swedenborgian 
Church and at Theosophical Head- 
quarters. Rev. Reese, formerly of Los 
Angeles, is minister at the Church 
and is introducing many progressive 
ideas into his work. Mrs. Kyle, who 
has associated with her in the Theo- 
sophical Society a class of intelligent 
and progressive citizens is building up 
a strong center. 

From Portland up the Columbia 
river was a continuous scene of natures 
choice beauties. At the Dalles there 
was a stopover of a few hours between 
trains and a pleasant conversation for 
about half an hour was held with Mrs. 
Jean Morris Ellis, who has done much 
work in character analysis and voca- 
tional guidance in the Y. M. C. A’s of 
the West during the past few years. 
She had just returned from Chicago 
where she had splendid support for 
her work. 

The next stop was La Grande, Ore- 
gon where a lecture was given in the 
High School, and the editor was in- 
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vited to speak at the Quarterly Con. 
ference of the L. D. S. Church whiet 
was then in session. A pleasant da: 
was spent in the High School of Union 
In Baker City a year before there wa: 
a Union meeting at the M. E. Churel 
which was attended by 600 persons te 


listen to an illustrated lecture by th 
editor of the Character Builder. A 
all the protestant churches had praye 
meeting on the night of the visit thi 
year, principal Voelker of the Hig! 
School helpt arrange a lecture at th 
Catholic Academy and College. Th 
students and their parents were pre 
sent and furnisht a good audience 
Bishop O'Reilly, Father Loser and th 
Sisters conducting the school were al 
present and exprest themselves wel 
pleased with the illustrated lecture o 
character building and vocations 
guidance that was given. 


In Weiser two lectures were given it 
the Commercial Club room. The Idah 
Vocational School came out to th 
lectures in full force, nearly all th 
students and faculty being present. 

In Payette the lectures were give 
under the auspicieg of the Y. M. C.A 
and the General Secretary, Mr. New 
man, cooperated heartily. In Namp: 
Supt. Brosnan and his teachers co 
operated in a way to make the lec 
tures a suceess. Much interest wa 
shown on the part of the citizens, , 
leeture was given in Kuna ward. 


In Boise the Link Business Colleg 
shawed great interest in the lectures 
Prest., Heber Q. Hale of the Boise Stake 
who has cooperated on several previ 
ous occasions to getthelectures befor 
the citizens of Boise showed his usua 
interest in the work and helpt to mak 
the visit to Boise a success. 

In Rupert some lectures were give 
in the High School and in the L. D. 8 
Chureh. Friends who have shown in. 
terest in the editors lectures for year: 
helpt to make the stay there pleasant 

In Burley the Supt. of Schools, Mr 
Lee. and his teachers helpt to mak 
the lectures at the High School a sue. 
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cess. One of the interesting features 
of the Burley High School is that it 
has the largest electrical heated build- 
ing in the world, 780,000 cubic feet 
of space are there heated by electricity. 
The current is generated by the United 
States Reclamation Service plant at the 
Minedoka Dam on the Snake River. 
It is used for pumping water on to 
the Minedoka project in summer and 
is furnisht to the school in winter at 


cost. It is probably the cheapest elec- 
tric current furnisht in the United 
States. 


The Oakley Academy responded well 
to the lectures given there. Prof. Jos. 
Mills, the Principal, and Prof. Jos. 
Sudweeks were formerly students in 
the editor’s classes. Lectures were 
given in Albion, Elba, Almo, Yost, 
Malta and Sublet under the auspices 
of the Stake Presidency of Raft River 
Stake. 

The Curlew Stake Presidency ar- 
ranged for lectures in Snowville, Stone, 
Holbrook, Arbon, and Summit. Lec- 
tures were given in Pauline and Rock- 
land. In American Falls the lectures 
were given at the High Schoool. In 
Pocatello the Mutual Improvement As- 
sociations met conjointly for the lec- 
tures and they were well attended. 
Thru the efforts from old friend J. W. 
Saunders of Rigby, Idaho, some suc- 
cessful lectures were given at the 
Rigby High School. Mr. Saunders has 
a bakery at Rigby and makes some of 
the best Graham bread the writer has 
ever eaten. 


In St. Anthony the editor was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Harris. 
Lectures were given at the Yellowstone 
Stake Tabernacle, at the High School 
and at the Idaho Industrial Training 
School. The editor was employed to 
study all the pupils of the School and 
had a most valuable experience. Supt. 
Archer Willey of the Sugar City 
Schools and his associates secured 
large audiences for the lectures and 
a lecture was given at the High School. 
In Rexburg Supt. Willis Smith showed 
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great interest in the lectures. The 
next stop was Idaho Falls where the 
Editor was invited to speak at Quarter- 
ly Conference. A lecture was given 
at the Business College and one at the 


High School. Idaho Falls hag never 
responded to the lectures as well be- 
fore. Lectures were given at Arnucon, 
Lincoln, Iona, and Coltman. In Shel- 
ley the Editor had the pleasure of 
meeting his former teacher, Supt. Jas. 
Langton who has been at the teaching 
profession about 36 years and keeps 
young in his work. Lectures were 
given by the writer at the High School 
and under the auspices of the Mutuals. 
A lecture was given at Bassalt. In 
Blackfoot Stake Prest. Jas. Duckworth 
and his associates arranged for lec- 
tures in Wapello, Thomas, Riverside, 
Moreland, Groveland and Blackfoot. 
A lecture was given at the High School. 


In Portneuf Stake a successful tour 
was arranged in McCammon, Arimo, 
Downey, Garden Creek, Grant, Marsh 
Center, Swan Lake, Cambridge, 
Virginia, Woodland, Lava Hot Springs. 
The lectures were arranged by Mrs. 
Dicy Henderson, Stake Prest. of Relief 
Society, who was a classmate of the 
Editor in College. 

In Idaho Stake the following wards 
were visited: Hatch, Bancroft, and 
Lund. 


Under the auspicies of the Mutuals 
the following communities were visit- 
ed: Montpelier, Paris, Ovid, Bern, 
Dingle, Bloomington and Georgetown. 
In Bannock Stake Pres. W. H. Menden- 
hall arranged for lectures in Central, 
Grace and Thatcher. Christmas was 
spent at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. E. Lloyd and at Bro. Lloyd’s in Grace. 
The Onedia Stake Presidency arranged 
a successful lecture tour thru the fol- 
lowing wards: Treasureton, Preston, 
Riverside, Mink Creek, Banida, Clifton, 
Dayton, Fairview, Franklin, Glencoe, 
Glendale, Oxford, Weston, Whitney and 
Winder. A lecture was given at the 
Onedia States Academyandtwo lectures 
on Child Culture were given at the 
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County Teachers Institute conducted 
by Supt. John Johnson. 


In Cache County, Utah, Supt. R. V. 
Larsen arranged for lectures in Mill- 
ville and Hyrum. On Sunday after- 
noon a lecture was given in Mendon. 

In Boxelder County Supt. Skidmore 
arranged for lectures at Beaver Dam, 
Garland, Tremonton, Riverside and 
Fielding. Prin. Hinckley of the County 
High School at Brigham City arranged 
for a lecture. 


In Ogden lectures were given at the 
Weber College, High School, State 
School for the Deaf and Blind, at the 
State Industrial School, the Smithson- 
ian Business College, and to the Relief 
Soeiety of the 12th Ward. While in 
Ogden the Editor was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. D. R. Wheelwright. 


In Salt Lake City and County lectures 
were given in the Garfield Junior High 
and at the Ward, in Jordan High, Sandy 
Ward, Midvale, West Jordan and Dra- 
per, at Murray High and in the First 
Ward, at Granite High, Westminster 
College and at the L. D. S. University. 
Mrs. Jennie Hubbard Lloyd, who spoke 
to the girls at the Jordan High School, 
while the Editor of the Character Buil- 
der spoke to the boys, secured an ex- 
cellent audience for a lecture in the 
Parents Class of the Emerson Ward 
on Sunday morning. Mrs. Lloyd is of 
that class. 

Lectures were given in Bountiful, 
and also in West Bountiful and South 
Bountiful. 

Before leaving Salt Lake the Editor 
gave lectures in the Utah Business 
College, The Salt Lake Business Col- 
lege and Henager's Business College. 

Bp. Barlow of Grouse Creek and his 
people were sufficiently interested in 
character building lectures to give the 
Editor transportation thirty miles to 
the north to the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific at Lucin and return. 

In McGill, Nevada, Bp. Conrad and 
his associates agreed to pay the Edi- 
tor’s expenses from Cobre on the main 
line of the S. P. to McGill, 125 miles 
south, and great interest was shown in 
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the lectures. Supt. Bell of the McGill 
schools also arranged for a lecture. 
Principal Erwin of the White Pine 
County High School at Ely, arranged for 
a lecture to his students. Bp. C. Her- 
mansen, Jr., of Preston, Nevada, and 


Bp. Whitehead of Lund, Nevada, agreed 


to furnish transportation 35 miles 
south from Ely and return, to get the 
lectures. Two days were spent in 
each of these communities. They are 
appreciative in these little communi- 
ties, because they are usually skipt. 


THE PATRIOT. 
by Geralidine Meyrick 


Who is the truest patriot? Not he 

Who loudly bosts his country’s wealth 
and worth; 

Nor he who fain would subjugate the 
earth 

To his own nation’s armed tyranny; 

Not he who, heedless what the cost 
might be 

Of toilers overwrought, of deadened 
mirth, 

Of high ambitions strangled at their 
birth, 

W ould for his land win trade’s suprem- 
acy. 


Nay, none of these; nor doth our nation 
need 

A patriot martyr, falling on his sword, 

Rather account him patriot indeed 

Who, by integrity of life and word, 

Puts graft to shame, stamps falsehood 
with disgrace, 

And shows true worth the ideal of his 
race. 

“Every plant, whether beech, lily, or 
seaweed, has its origin in a cell, which 
does not contain the ulterior product. 
but which is endowed with or accom- 
panied by a force, which provokes and 
directs the formation of all later devel- 
opments. Here is the fact, or rather 
the mystery, as to the production of 
the several species with their special 
organs." —Quoted in the “World of 
Life’ by A. R. Wallace, Alphonse Dr 
Candolle. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER | 


During the past year we have 
ied in the Character Builder two or 
ee articles from the Journal of the 
ional Education Association on the 
iting teacher. We present here a 
r suggestions and statements from 
article that appeared in a recent 
ue of the same publication and was 
tten by Dallas D. Johnson, Asst. 


f. of Education, University of 
ishington, Seattle. Providing a visit- 
' teacher is not an educational fad, 
, is one of the greatest needs of the 
ne and the scool. The greatest 
‘din the equipment of such a 
cher is a knowledge of child nature 
m a more practical viewpoint than 
given in Normal training schools. 
» have frequently called attention to 
: Gallian psychology upon which 
race Mann, America’s most eminent 
icator, based his entire educational 
ucture, and which was highly re- 
mmended by the pioneer kinder- 
‘tners of America. In 1870 Mrs. 
race Mann and her sister, Elizabeth 
Peabody, wrote a book entitled 
oral Culture of Infancy, and Kin- 
‘garten Guide.” On page 195 they 
e illustrations of the longs and 
rts of children and then say: 
hese discrepancies in talent are very 
‘ious. The Gallian philosophy alone 
‘tains them.” In a foot note they 
': “Since these letters were written, 
| St. William’s school establisht in 
inburgh by George Combe, Esq., and 
which that distinguisht man taught 
‘sonally during the latter years of 

life, has proved conclusively that 
' Gallian psychology and philosophy 
a fine basis for education. The 
nciple there practist is to cutivate 
‘iduously those faculties which were 
ind naturally deficient in the pupils; 


ig aiming to make whole men out of 


what otherwise would have been but 
fragments of men.” 

The most sensible book on psychol- 
ogy and education that is generally 
studied by teachers at present is “ALL 
THE CHILDREN BY ALL THE 


PEOPLE” by Wm. Hawley Smith, but it 
does not give the system of character 
analysis and child study that every 
parent and teacher should know and 
that is one of the best equipments of 
the visiting teacher. : 

From the beginning the work of the 
Character Builder has been based upon 
the Gallian psychology, and its value 
to humanity is more evident today than 
it has ever been. Visiting teachers 
who wish to excell in their work will 
find it advantageous to study the prin- 
ciples of character analysis discovered 
by Dr. Gall and his scientific followers. 

The following quotations on the 
visiting teacher are from the article of 
Prof. Johnson mentioned above. Editor 
Character Builder). 


The school system takes over an 
educational burden whenever society 
becomes fully conscious of the fact 
that the school can perform the given 
task relatively better than any inci- 
dental or informal agency. Some re- 
cent acquisitions of the sehool are 
medical inspection and treatment of 
school children, dental clinics, pupil's 
Savings banks, and the social dance 
of the neighborhood. Others” are: 
home economics, education for parent- 
hood, vocational education, the newer 
so called social studies in the high 
schools, and the community center. 
Added to these recent acquisitions of 
the schools is the _ visiting-teacher 
movement. 

The visiting teacher is the great 
socializer, not only of the school, but 
also of the regular teacher. She is 
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a sort of dean for the boys and girls, 
and her interest in the human and 
social factors is sure to have its effect 
upon the regular teacher's attitude. 
The regular teachers have neither the 
time nor the energy, even when they 
possess the inclination and the social 
vision, to visit the homes of the pupils. 
The day of “boarding round” is gone 
never to return, but the visiting teach- 
er's has come. Some teachers are 
teaching subjects only—-not children, 
and the best of them seldom teach 
more than the ‘‘six-hour-a-day child.” 
Now the type of exceptional child 
whom the visiting teacher must reach 
is the twenty-four-hour-a-day type of 
child. Coming from a normal home, 
the ‘“six-hour-a-day child” may be well 
enuf taught by teachers with some 
imagination and sympathy. But when 
the child comes from the socially or 
economically handicapt home, his 
teacher must have the assistance of a 
visiting teacher who knows the twenty- 
four-hour-a-day child. 

Interest merely in the child’s out-of- 
school life is not sufficient. This 
interest must be satisfied thru some 
improved means for getting the facts 
concerning the child’s life. This is 
provided for in a few large cities at 
present by the visiting teacher. It is 
in this way that she becomes the great 
socializer of the school. 


It should be noted that the visiting- 
teacher movement is only in its in- 
ception. The last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education mentions only 
ten cities where visiting teachers are 
at work, three in Massachusetts, two 
in New York, and one in each of the 
following states: New Jersey, Indiana, 
Ohio, Maryland, and Nebraska. In 
most of these places the status of the 
visiting teacher is entirely unofficial 
in so far as the school system is con- 
cerned. She is left in the position of 
one who is permitted to “tamper with 
the schools.” Parent-teacher associa- 
tions, boards of health, private sub- 
scriptions, public-education associa- 
tions, and other cooperative agencies 
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are supporting the work. In Ñ 
York City six visiting teachers hg 
been employed by the board of edu 
tion; in Rochester, N. Y., one; in Na 
ton, Mass., one; and in Lincoln, Nd 
about fifty room teachers are fr 
from a certain amount of class w 
in order to undertake the work of vig 
ing. In California a permissive Ņ 
has been past to the effect that bom 
of school trustees or city boards, 
education of any school district, 9 
employ teachers to be known as ba 
teachers, not exceeding one s 
teacher for every 500 units of avery 
dally attendance in such coma 
school of said district as shown byi 
last report of the county superinte 
ent. | 

As time passes it may be predid 
that these volunteer helpers, ie 
they are at present in the main, { 
more and more demonstrate their{ 
cial and educational worth. Theys 
then receive official recognition | 
boards of education and be paid ( 
of the common school fund. Ila 
still the movement will spread by if 
tation, X system will employ themi 
cause Y system does, and the schi 
will receive universal sanction. 1 
visiting teacher will then be acot@ 
as an essential and integral part; 
the school system, just as spell 
and arithmetic are accepted, and Í 
teacher deserves and needs thei 
couragement of everyone interested 
educational progress. 


TELL HER SO. 
There was a time you thot it bliss, 
To get the favor of one kiss, 
A dozen now won't come amiss. 
Tell her so. 


Your love for her is no mistake, 

You feel it, dreaming or awake, 

Don't conceal it! For her sake. 
Tell her so. 


Don't act if she has passed her p 
As tho to please her was a crimé;. 
If ere you loved her now's the tim 

Tell her so. 
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ILLIONS OF DOLLARS THROWN 
AWAY. 
Continued from page 292) . 
e trouble of putting them in our- 
lves. Some of this expense undoubt- 
ly is necessary, but while the war 
3ts we need not be ashamed of any 
cm of Spartan economy. We can be 
‘ht handed and rigorous with our 
*kels and dimes without being open 
the charge of stinginess—provided 
use the money for government 
eds. We can shine our own shoes 
> a tenth of this hundred million dol- 
's. There are in New York a number 
men who have grown very wealthy 
m the shoe-shining business. Among 
2m are some large tenement owners 
one reputed to be worth millions. 
ere are more than fifty thousand 
Itblack places in the United States, 
ne of them employing a dozen or 
re men. The majority of these 
)tblacks are within the fighting age, 
least they ougt to be doing some 
t of war service, instead of shining 
2e8—while American blood runs so 
ely on the other side. 


Women Big Wasters. 


But when it comes to this kind of 
{f-pampering women spend far more 
ney than men. Figures secured 
m one large department store give 
ne interesting sidelights on possible 
momies. Its sales of toilet goods 
t year ran about 1,3 per cent of its 
al sales. Thus for every million 
lars in sales its customers buy 
000 worth of toilet articles. Apply 
3 rate to all the stores in the United 
tes and you have a total of unnum- 
ed millions. The term toilet goods 
very elastic, including both neces- 
y and unnecessary articles, but the 
scientious war saver no doubt 
lld class one-third of these items 
partly dispensable, such as per- 
lery, certain soaps, powders, rouge, 


et waters, so-called beauty`com- 


nds, and the like. 
‘merica's women are highly scent- 
We live in an atmosphere redol- 
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ent with ambrosia. From almost 
every woman one passes on the “par- 


ade” streets of the cities there comes 
an aura of roses, or perhaps violets. 
Our girls demand scents, in infinite 
variety, not only in perfumery itself, 
but in hundreds of products. Merely 
to gratify our sense of Olfactory lux- 
ury we spend tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually. Yet in France the hus- 
bands, brothers and ° sweethearts of 
our women and girls are sweating and 
fighting in noisome places amid the 
Stench of disease and death. The 
odors they get are gunpowder and 
blood. Surely we can spare some of 
our perfumery money in the cause for 
which we sent them abroad. 

If it were possible to estimate the 
money spent by woman in New York 
alone for hairdressing and beauty cul- 
ture it would undoubtedly run into the 
tens of millions. One hairdresser in 
the metropolitan district states that 
within eighteen months, or since 
America entered the war, he has built 
up a business that nets him seven 
hundred dollars a month. 


A woman proprietor of a so-called 
beauty establishment says that fifty 
customers bring her a revenue of 
$30,000 a year, that she realized a 
clear profit of $20,000 on powders, 
creams and perfumes, that she sold 
sets of cosmetics at seven hundred 
dollars each. Thousands of women 
pay fancy fees for hair waving, tint- 
ing and bleaching. One concern an- 
nounces twelve colors, ranging from 
black to golden blonde. Much money 
also goes for removal of freckles, 
wrinkles treatment, face bleaching and 
so on. The manicure bill in New York 
is enourmous, and the chiropody outgo 
large. These places are furnished in 
the utmost luxury. If only we could 
impress on women of this class the 
dreadful hardships our American 
youths are undergoing in the great 
cause! 


The lesson ought to sink home to 
all women in America, who in greater 
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or lesser degree, let their good money 
go for such futile vanities. 

It is estimated that a million men 
and women thruout the country are 
giving to the Turkish baths an average 
of a dollar day. Thus we have a 
total of $365,000,000 a year. To this 
we can add perhaps half as much for 


massage, attendant fees, special treat- 
ment and incidentals. 


Bathing is commended, but most of 
us, at least those who have the Turk- 
ish bath habit, can take our ablutions 
at home. The soldiers in Europe 
don’t have Turkish baths. We imagine 
we need them here. We eat big din- 
ners and fill ourselves with rheumatic 
deposits, poison ourselves by gor- 
mandizing. We contract colds because 
our systems are too badly clogged to 
throw off the germs. It is when we 
are stuffed with rich viands and all 
sorts of luxuries that we turn to the 
Turkish bath for relief. Why not dis- 
cipline ourselves during the war and 
transfer all these millions of dollars 
into the fund that is going to beat 
autocracy and the German peril? 


I have touched on merely a few of 
the items of unnecessary outgo. The 
list might be extended indefinitely. 
But there ought to be enough here to 
set us thinking, and we can make 
the extensions ourselves. There is no 
use denying the fact that the people 
have not yet put themselves on a war, 
basis financially. We are still wast- 
ing millions on trifles. The war would 
be over now if we had taken ourselves 
in hand at the beginning. 


A Happy Loss 


Lose your grouch, you'll never miss it, 
Though, at first, it may seem queer 

To be just a little decent 

To the people who are near. 

But with very little practice 

Sawing wood from day to day 

You can make yourselves attractive 
With a grin nailed on to stay. 
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ON TO BERLIN! 


On to Berlin with our boys in France, 

Over the top for another advance; 

On to Berlin thru the flame and noise 

To avenge the wrongs of the Belgian 
boys, 

Who stood at the gate when the hell- 
hounds came 

And saved the world from a frightful 


shame. 

And by their side stood the gallant 
French 

Who gave their lives in the shell-raked 
trench. 


Nobly the Allies have done their part. 

Nobly each mother with breaking heart, 

Far removed from the crash and noise, 

Has prayed to her God to save her boys, 

Nobly, Red Cross, you have done your 
work, 

Never a nurse has been known to shirk. 

And God save Italy’s noble sons 

Who in their turn have beaten the 
Huns. 


The united Allies with flags unfurled 


Shoulder to shoulder will save the 
world, 

That never again shall the German 
horde 


Be allowed to carry a gun or sword; 

That never again in time’s wild flight 

Shall the beastly Huns regain their 
might. 

The Tommies, too—what a fight they 
made. 

Their glory and honor shall never fade. 

Never again shall the beast of Berlin 

Be suffered to repeat his nameléss sin 

On mothers and children over there, 

That threw the world into black de- 
spalr. 

Tho eyes of the world must weep today, 

The ears of the world have heard God 
say, 

To HEARTS OF THE WORLD so tried 
and sore, 

There’ll be no kaiser when it, all is o'er. 

—J. C. Crisler. 
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‘RNARD SHAW ON THE DOCTORS. 


‘I ask the reader whose memory, 
@ mine, embraces the fifty years’ 
rue of the antiseptic system, to pause 
' @&@ moment and contemplate, with 
e, the mountainandplain, of earnest, 
th_-minded, indignant lying that has 
>t the Listerian romance in credit 
ring that deluded period. I can re- 
l no more stupendous instance, even 
politics, of the part that sheer men- 
sity plays in the formation of pub- 
opinion in our times.” 

Mr. Shaw gives delicious extracts 
m the controversy between Sir Alm- 
rth and Sir W. W. Cheyne on this 
ject, in which Sir Almworth analy- 
s with blistering acidity the scien- 
c and intellectual disabilities of his 
ponent. Sir W. W. “withdrew from 
> controversy, on the ground that it 
d entered a region of the unprint- 
le.” f 

“Only lack of space prevents me 
m adding Dr. Hadwen’s opinion of 
th of them; Dr. Hadwen representing 
a thinker the chronic indignation of 
manitarian common sense at the at- 
npt of his profession to exempt the 
rsuit of cures from the restraint of 
» moral law, and as a practitioner 
at clinical common sense which 
2ps the nose of the theorist hard 
wn on the grindstone of practice. 
eyne merely challenges Wright's 
actice as to wounds; Wright retorts 
3t Cheyne cannot use his mind; but 
dwen execrates most of his col- 
iwues as inhuman liars and scoun- 
els, as well as bedside bunglers.” 
Fortunately is is not true that when 
ctors. differ patients die. On the 
ntrary: 

* When doctors agree we are face 
face with a conspiracy of portentious 
norance—with that sordid side of 
ade unionism which is forced by 
mmon need to struggle for its liveli- 
od to the point of saying, “Thou 
alt die ere I starve.” As long as we 
e fools enuf to make healing and 
d hygiene a matter of commerce, 
d give joint-stock companies pow- 
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erful vested interests in blood poison- 
ing ° ° * we shall get the worst 
of that alternative; and serves us right. 
When it come to American States hav- 
ing to pass laws making it illegal for 
general practitioners to take commisi 
sions from the operating surgeons 
called in on their own suggestion, it is 
time to inquire whether Colorado pro- 
duces a special type of human nature, 
and if not, whether the same abuse, in 
less crude form, may not help to boil 
our own pots in Harley Street.—Fron 
“ Vaccination Inquirer,” London, Eng- 
land. 


GREED PREYS ON KANSAS SAYS 
GOVERNOR. 


Governor Capper of Kansas has 
made an appeal to President Wilson 
to follow up the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on profiteering and 
to drive the profiteers out of business. 


“Kansas will support you to a man 
in any course you may take to grapple 
with the profiteers who prey on their 
country and their countrymen in this 
time of need,’ said the governor. 
“They are doing more to hamper us 
than all the devices of the enemy in ` 
making the necessities of life and 
industry cost more than the people can 
earn. To be shamelessly and continu- 
allly exploited for the necessities of 
living by a great commercial plunder- 
bund, which they and their sons are de- 
fending in a war that taxes their every 
resource, is an outrage on the patriot- 
ism of the people too intolerable to be 
borne. Such insatiable greed will 
stop at nothing short of stern and 
drastic compulsion. 

“Our national fitness in the Middle 
West depends on a speedy solution of 
the profiteering problem and the equit- 
able financing of the war or upon a 
thoroly effective solution of the pro- 
blem of price regulation that shall in- 
clude all necessary commodities. A 
practical solution of either will amount 
to a remedy for both and will strength- 
en and enhearten the people amazingly 
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for all. the trials and demands of the 
war. : 

“The shocking report of the Federal 
Trade Commission further emphasizes 
the force and truth of your statement 
of May 17 to Congress, that informa- 
tion with regard to conscienceless 


profiteering is available and indisput- 
able, and justifies my appeal to you 
of six months ago for relief on be- 
half of the people of Kansas. This 
state has suffered grievously ` and is 
suffering more and more seriously, 
from widespread and excessive profit- 
eering by all the big industrial gougers. 
Eventually this will defeat all our 
efforts, unless thorogoing and drastic 
regulation of the big industries can 
soon be effected.” 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. 


Who is the successful man? Is it 
the one with title-deeds to vast estates, 
with a large rent-roll and plethoric 
bank account? Or is it the man who 
has stored his mind with useful knowl- 
edge, and brot his spirit under the 
dominion of wisdom, love and truth? 
That life is the greatest success whose 
possessions afford the highest degree 
of happiness, and endure the longest. 
What is the brief span of human ex- 
istence as compared with eternity— 
a drop of water to the ocean, an atom 
to the universe. Earthly possessions 
perish with our capacity to enjoy them; 
and we cannot surely enjoy them when 
we cease to control them; or, rather, 
when we pass beyond the conditions 
of earth wherein they alone exist. 
Look back over the lives of men—was 
Nero a more successful man than old 
John Brown, or William Sharon than 
the humblest toiler who labors faith- 
fully to support his family and train 
up his children in ways of virtue and 
usefulness ?—J. J. Owen. 


“Amend your face and I will amend 
my ways” says Shakespare’s Falstaff 
to the Priest. 
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OUR FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


.. Day after day the funeral cortege 
moves slowly toward the city of the 
dead. There are the same sable 
trappings of woe, the same funeral 
aspect of the pall-bearers, the same 
solemn visaged neighbors and friends. 
And thus we lay away our dead—the 
young and the aged—the tender blades 
and the ripened ears. And then we 
erect monuments to their memories, 
which, a century hence, will be re- 
garded by the living as a precious 
waste of marble. Why seek thus to 
perpetuate the memory of the mortal 
body, which, a few years hence will 
be but a handful of dust? Nothing. 
lives but the spirit, and naught in 
the memory of that should be perpetu- 
ated save its generous promptings to 
noble deeds. The most elegant monu- 
ment is seldom for the most worthy, 
but rather for the one whose mortal 
representatives possess the longest 
purse. After all, are not our funeral 
customs the outgrowth of paganism, 
the same as that which filled the rocky 
cliffs that border the valley of the 
Nile with mummies, and for the same 
object 7—‘‘Spiritual Fragments.” 


THE YEARS WEAR ON. 


The years wear On, and to the wiser, 
life, in its highest significance, broad- 
ens as we near the goal of its earthly 
expression. We begin to realize, with 
the great bard, “What a wonderful 
thing is man.” A spark from the In- 
finite sent out from the great source 
of life, to glow and blazon thru space 
forever? Here but a day, then comes 
the morrow! And it is how to make 
that morrow brightest and happiest 
that we should devote to-day. It can 
only be by making the best use of our- 
selves and our opportunities here. We 
need not expect to wear a frown to- 
day with the hope that it will turn 
into a smile to-morrow. Fill thig life 
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with sunshine and the next will catch 
its glow. And how can we fill it so 
completely full of sunshine as by do- 
ing good to others? The tears we 
wipe from the eyes of suffering and 
sorrow will, in the coming time, blos- 
som into peerless gems for our own 
brows. The burdens we help to lift 
from the shoulders of the struggling 
ones of earth, the cares we help to 
lighten, the griefs we assuage, the 
kindness we bestow, will all return to 
us in the shape of unfading joys now 
and in the beautiful hereafter—From 
“Spiritual Fragments. 


BACKBONE. 
Rbt. Haer 


Backbone is what you are needing, my 
boy, 
If you would be helpful and able, 
Courage to do, to dare and to be 
Alone will make your life stable! 


Wishbones may please your fancy, my 
girl, 
Walking in paths fair and easy! 
But over the seas where you have to 
sail, 
Tempests 
breezy! 


will blow strong and 


Courage is just the thing you require, 
In holding the plough or the pencil; 
There's backbone behind it, and back- 
bone will tell, 
As true as the outlining stencil! 


The man with the wishbone is always 


dependent, 
While backbone is sure, strong and 
ready; 
It dares to advance when pathways 
are dark, 


And when things upset, it is steady! 


Get backbone, my boy, whatever the 
cost; 
With life many millions are fooling; 
Dependent they live and helpless they 
die, 
Since backbone is out of their rul- 
ing! 
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“VAKE UP VILLIE!” 


Ven I vake oop somedimes I feel yoost 
like a crazy fool ; 

Ven I don’t find already yet I got the 
world to rule: 

I find I haf been cheated almost den 
dimes oud of nine, 

Und I must hire some watchmen now 
to keep dot “Wacht am Rhine!” 


Der rose-haf lost some beauty und der 
sky haf lost some gold; 

I neffer vould pelieve dot ting some- 
dimes ven I vas told. 

Der mill can’t efer grind again mit. der 
vater dot’s gone py, 

Und mit my peer so hardt to get I 
don't see really why. . 


Der Yankees now come ofer und dey 
call my Crown Prince “Fritz”, 
Vich makes me all s0 mad vonce more 
I yoost haf twenty fits. 

Dey shoot me down some airships 
which I hadt oop in der sky: 

I nefer vould pelief it how like teyfels 
Yankees fly. 


Und dey come along like dunder und 
dey pusted oop mein poats 

Vot make me efery time so mad dey get 
some more my goats. 

I T’ought me dot I had der world so 
safe mit key to lock 

Dot I could alvays take und vind it 
oop yoost like a clock. 


I vake me oop now und I find dot I'm 
oop in der air; 

I kick meinself so plenty dot I don't 
can use a chair. 

Dis vorlid don't look like anyding now 
vot it vonce did seem; 

I hope I vake me oop some more und 
find it yoost vos dream! 

J. W. W. 
Lenox, Mass., July 30, 1918. 


“Query :—Samson lost his life thru 
having his hair cut, while Absalom lost 
his life thru wearing it long— so what 
is best?” 
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A HOT OLD POEM. 


The devil sat on a lake of fire, on a pile 
of sulphur kegs; 

A look of shame was on his face, his 
tail between his legs. 

His head was bowed upon his breast, 
sparks dripping from his eyes, 

He had sent his resignation to the 
throne up in the skies.. 


“I am down and out,” the devil said; 
he said it with a sob, 

“There are others that outclass me 
and I want to quit my job. 

Hell is'nt in it with the hand that lies 
along the Rhine; 

I am old and out of date, and therefore 
I resign. 


One Krupp munition maker with his 
bloody shot and shell 
Knows more about damnation 
any imp of hell. 

Give my job to Kaiser Billy, or to Fer- 
dinand the Czar. 

Or to Sultan Abdul Hamid or some 
such man of war. 


than 


I hate to leave the dear old place—the 
spot I love so well; 

But I feel I am not up to date in the 
art of running hell;” 

And the devil spat a spurt of flame at 
a brimstone bumble bee, 

And murmured, I'm outclassed by 
Hohenzollern deviltry.”’ 

—Jesse M. Emerson. 
406 West 3d St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WHAT WE NEED. 


It is not what one really needs, but 
in what one thinks he needs, and can- 
not have, that consists the inhar- 
monies and miseries of existence. If 
we could only school our spirits to 
be content with but few of the perish- 
able treasures of earth, while 
seeking and aspiring for those rich- 
es of the spirit that endure forever, 
we should find a happiness and joy 


ever 
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of which most of us but little drean 
Man commits a terrible mistake i 
imagining that wealth, or fame, « 


worldly advantages of any kind, a 
essential to his true happiness. Fe 
do they not all fade away? And do 
not man himself, in time, come | 
regard them with utter indifference. 
that is, when the cold waves of diss 
lution break at his feet? There is! 
wealth like that of a soul rich in ll 
graces of goodness. 


HARMONY. 


Harmony is the key-note to succe 
in business. Among partners in tra 
or in theworkofany kind, there musts 
only be harmony but perfect coal 
dence in each other. Where the 
elements are wanting rankling dise 
is sure soon to enter in, ending ind 
ruption of bonds, and often in | 
scattering to the winds of gn 
estates. Persons sensitive to psy 
conditions are much more suscepti 
to inharmonies than others. TI 
can feel the conditions upon enter 
a room where discord exists among! 
inmates, and it is often a source 
pain to them. The musician wh 
instruments are out of tune distu 
the harmony of the entire band; so! 
inharmonious person in the fam 
or in the business copartnership. ' 
disturb the serenity of all his ass 
ates.—From ‘Spiritual Fragments. 


—‘'The world must be made safe 
democracy. Its peace must be plat 
upon the tested foundation of polit 
liberty. We have no selfist ends 
serve. We desire no conquest, no 
minion. We seek no indemnities 
ourselves, no material compens# 
for the sacrifices we shall freely m 
We are but one of the champion 
the rights of mankind. We shal 
satisfied when those rights havel 
made as secure as the faith andf 
dom of nations can make them 
President Woodrow Wilson. 
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PROVING YOUR PERSONALITY. 
(Continued from page 284). 


en you might have eigty-five or 
ety-one. It is a mere question of 
effort for self-improvement. So 
ny of us are indifferent to our 
sibilities. But once the desire or 
ambition gets a hold of you, you 
i try hard. to make something of 
irself. No one else can help you 
y much. Some one may point out 
road but you'll have to travel it for 
irself, climbing the steep and rocky 
ces with your own strength and thru 
ir own desire, 
The first requirement is an honest 
f analysis, if you can be really hon- 
with yourself. It will do you 
yd to try. Each one should find out 
own weak points. 
e my own weakness. The only 
uble wtih me is found in my poor 
pearance, my lack of discipline, lack 
ambition, slovenly methods of 
rk, my covetous nature, my secret 
k of morals and my all-around in- 
npetency. I am too shiftless, too 
fficient, too 
f-indulgent. Otherwise, I am a 
st-class human being. But it is 
y when one realizes his own de- 
encies, that he can map out a 
inite program by which he can cor- 
t them. 
9ersonality—what is it anyway? 
iat do we mean when we use the 
m personality? 
t is really the sum-total of all your 
alities, and especially those of mind 
i heart. 
2erhaps we may say, speaking more 
initely, that personality means indi- 
uality. It is based largely upon the 
ality of distinctiveness. In other 
rds, your personality is really markt 
those qualities in which you are 
st distinguisht from your fellows. 
erefore, if you have any unique 
alities, cultivate them. Uniformity 
i convention are drawbacks to the 
‘elopment of personality. A public 
1001 system which puts all the pupils 
u the same mill with the aim of 


mental stagnation. 


For instance, . 


ill-tempered and too ` 
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drawing them out of the other end as 
nearly alike as possible, is destructive 
of personality. Also, most people 
have latent qualities that are never de. 
velopt in adult life, chiefly because of 
Activity and effort 
are essential to growth. Some men 
and women keep growing all their lives, 
Others stop growing at thirty, some at 
twenty, and some even before that. 
Their best possibilities, therefore, are 
never brot out. But that full develop. 
ment of your special traits which comes 
from realizing your best self and your 
complete self, will give you that quality 
of individuality which will permit you 
to mean something to your fellows. 
No two beings are alike. Do you 
realize that there is no one else in the 
world like you? Now, if upon read- 


_ing that, your friends and family are 


disposed to say, “Thank God there 
isn't!’ you may suspect there is room 
for improvement in your case. At any 
rate, your personality must be built up 
out of those traits which are peculiarly 
your own. You can accomplish noth- 
ing in this direction by trying to imi- 
tate or duplicate some one else. It 
may be that you have qualities similar 
to some one’s else, but your individu- 
ality can be augmented only by further 
self-development. 


Suppose we consider the material 
with which you build. First we may 
say that the material is that with 


which you were born—your physical, 
mental and temperamental endow- 
ments. Starting with these enddw- 
ments, or inherited qualities, which we 
may call “your nature,” your mentality 
and your character are built up upon 
this foundation thru the molding in- 
fluence of environment, the type of ex. 
perienceg encountered, training and 
education, and most of all the habits 
that you have formed. 

There is a noteworthy distinction 
between character and personality. 
Character has reference to what you 
are and what you do and how you do 
it. It is concerned chiefly with in 
work and conduct. ` Personatity, 
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fhe other hand, has reference rather 
fo your relationship to other people 
and the kind of impressions which you 
make upon them. Perhaps one may 
say that personality is character in 
its social aspect. You may have char- 
acter on a desert island, but you are a 
personality only in so far as others 
come to know you. Your character 
may never become known. Your per- 
sonality, however, is entirely a matter 
of the impressions that you make upon 
others. And that is why even your 
bodily make-up and your appearance 
play a large part in your personality. 
In short, personality is determined by 
that which you manifest to others. 


That is why your personality re- 
presents the sum-total of all your 
qualities. These qualities, one may 
say, are three-fold in character, phys- 
ical, mental and spirttual. On the 
physical side, your personality is de- 
termined by your state of health, your 
body weight, your athletic vigor, or its 
lack, and your general appearance. On 
the mental side, your personality is 
determined by your training and edu- 
cation, your alertness, your sense of 
humor, and the active, vigorous quality 
of your thinking or your deficiencies in 
these respects. On the spiritual side, 
your personality is determined by your 
disposition, your emotional make-up, 
your affectionate nature, your qualities 
of enthusiasm and joyousness, your 
courage and self-confidence or perhaps 
your too great susceptibility to fear, 
envy and anger. 


To ba Continued. 

-= 

We have twelve Character Study Charts explain- 
Ing all the powers of mind In thelr normal ex- 
pression, when abnormally strong and when de- 
ficient. The price of this chart le 60c. Until the 
supply Is gone the following combination offer 
holde good: 
The Character Builder one year, ..........- $1.00 


Character Study Chart .......-4++- ese .50 
Bound Vol. of Choice Character Builders ... 4.50 
How to Prevent Appendicitis, piles, etc. ... .10 
Child Culture and Educational Problems ... .75 

Total .. 83.85 


For $3 we will send all the above postpaid. 
Address the Character Bulider Leag, 626 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles. 
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BOOK BARGAINS FOR CHARMA 
BUILDER SUBSCRIBERS. 


The following books are from the library d 
editor of the Oharacter Bullder. They aed 
good condition; some of them are new. Th| 
tishers charge from $1 to $2 for them. Yo 
have your cholce and the Oharacter Bulls: 
year, new or renewal, for $1.60. .Two books: 
the Character Builders one year for $22. | 
books and the Character Builder, $4.76. 


The Royal Road to Health, Tyrrell. 

Mental Physlology, Carpenter. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

What a Woung Woman Ought to Know. 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 

What a Man at 45 Ought to Know. 

What a Woman at 45 Ought to Know. 

Wedlock, or the Right Relations of the saal 

Uncooked Foods, Christian. . 

A Story of the Criminal Insane, WlLltams. 

For Girls, Mrs E. E. Shepherd. 

Medical Common Sense, Dr. Foote. 

The Way to Health, Dr. A. E. Bridger. 

Youth’s Golden Cycle, Fraser. 

Herself, Lowry. 

The New Humanism, Griggs. 

Marriage; Its Duties and Privileges, Woost 

Courtesies of Wedded Life, Leslie. 

How to be Beautiful, or Beauty Aids. 

Sex and Life, Dr. Brown. 

What Woman Should Know, Mrs E. B. Due. 

Superior Manhood, MacFadden. 

Practical Hints for Teachers, Howland 

Hypnotism, Dr. Cocke. 

Common Dtsorders, Dr. Latson 

Nutrition and Digestion, Susanna Cocroft 

Essenttals of Psychology, Pillsbury. 

Social Institutions of the U. S., Bryce. 

Superb Womanhood, MacFadden. 

Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene, Dr. Hal 

Foods, Dr. Smith, F. R. 8S. 

The Normal Child and Primary Educatica, @ 

Spiritual Therapeutics, Colville. 

After Death What? Peters. 

Practical Lessons In Hypnotism, Dr. Cook 

Society and Prisons, Osborne. 

Common Sense About Woman, Higginson , 

Popular Treatise on Diseases of Woni 
Warner. . 

Marriage and Parentage, Holbrook. 

Addresses Worlds Social Progress Congres: 

Thoughts for the Occasion, Noble. 

Practical Palmistry, St. Germain. 

The Child, Home and School, Lutes. 

Woman’s Suffrage by Constitutional Amm=5 

Old Age: Its Cause and Prevention, Bennet 

The Better Country, Dr. Bartlett. 

Intestinal [lls, Dr. Jamison. 

History of Circumcision, Remondino. 

Introduction to Political Ecanomy, Ely. 

The Social Evil In Chicago. i 

Scientic Physlognomy, Stanton. 

Auto-Intoxication In Disease, Bouchard. 

The Law of the New Thought, Atkinson. 

Slight Ailments, Dr. Beale. 

Man in Health and Disease, Warner. 

Mystic London, Davies. 

Turning Points in Life, Arnold. 

The Supremacy of Man, Pulsford. 

Charming Children of Dicken’s Stortes. 

Life Out of Doors, Young People. 

Kindergarten Principles and Practice. 

Health in the Home, Lindley. 

Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. oe 

Authors and Inventors, for boys anq girit 

Culture and Restraint, Black. 

Diseases of Lnebriety, Crothers. 

Electrical Psychology, Dods. 
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Hour With Delsarte, Morgan. 
y the Capitalist? Haller. 
ay of Society, Vincent and Small. 
be Truth About Beauty, Wolf. 
ngth from Eating, MacFadden. 
Religion of Humanity, Frothingham. 
istianity and Evolution, 10 authors. 
Dawn of a new Religious Idea, Carus. 
g Life and Health, Beresford. 
Cure of Hernia, Dr. Taylor. 
Cost of Food, Helen Richards. 
n Words About Food, Rumford Kitchen. 
t and Activity, Sir Henry Thompson. 
notism, Krafft-Ebing. 
Expertences in New Thought by 49 writers. 
Dristianity and Positivism, Dr. McCosh. 
8 Christian Centuries, White. 
nsanity and Its Treatment, Dr. Blandford. 
he Ministry of Healing, Gordon. 
he Xanthemat! Cure, Linden. 
Mabetis and Food, Donkin. 
‘ood and Dirt, Dr. Pertera, F. R. S. 
"gestion and Its Disorders, Pavy. 
fhe Miracle of Life, Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 
jealth Forough Diet, Dr. Haig. 
migmas of the Spiritual Life, Chaufurd. ° 
vnstitution of Man, George Combe. 
Weak Lungs and How to Make them Strong. 
fan and Beast, Wood. 
kredity Explained, Shannon. 
free of Life, Jennings. 
Jur Home, the Key to the Nobler Life. 
The Morning WII] Dawn, Chilcote. 
Sermons, James Freeman Clarke. 
The Struggle for Immortality, Phelps. 
The Gates Between, Eliz. Stuart Phelps. 
Beyond the Gates, Eliz. Stuart Phelps. 
The Gates Ajar, Eliz. Staurt Plephs. 
Food and Feeding, Sir H. Thompson. 
Impotence In the Male, Dr. Hammond. 
Fasting, Hydrotherapy, Exercise; MacFadden. 
Eating For Strength, Dr. Holbrook. 


Any two of the following books and the Ohar- 
wter Bulider one year, (new sub, or renewal) 
$1.50. . Three books and sub. $2. .Five books and 
tub. $2.50. 


From Day to Day with Longfellow. 

Traps for Men, T. DeWitt Talmage. 

How to Keep Well and Live Long. 
MacFadden’s Physicial Training. 

Applied Psychology, McLellan. 

i Story of Heredity by an Observer. 
Medical Ethics and Etiquette, Dr. Flint.. 
Merry Men, R. L. Stevenson. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, Page. 
Patriotism and ‘Science, Fullerton. 

fhe Wilderness Cure, Cook. 

Biographical Dictionary, Hole and Wheeler. 
fhe Business of Travel, Rae. 

lome Making, J. R. Miller. 

\ story of English and American Social Life. 
Yother’s Home Hand Book, Dr. Trall. 

fhe Faith Healer, a Play in 4 Acts. 

‘exual Health, Dr. Hanchett. 

fhe Agreement of Science and Revelation. 
Jeauties and Achievements of the Blind. 
\ First View of English Literature. 

’erfect Boyhood, Shannon. 

rhe Spirit of the New Faith, Frothingham. 
‘nowledge and Faith, Frothingham. 

T. Thomas, the heretic. 

‘oclalism or Empire, a criticism. 

‘ational Education, Bruce Calvert. 
(al-Assimilation and its Complications. 
‘he Newer Religious Thinking, Beach. 
Tactical Relegian, J. R. Miller. 

‘he Physician Himself, Cathell. 

hrenopathy or Rational Mind Cure, Close. 
he Laws of Therapeuthics, Dr. Kidd. 

‘he Borderland of the Supernatural, White. 
(ind Studies for Young Teachers. Allen. 
seases of the Nervous System, Hayes. 

be Story of the Deaf, Seiss. 

he Fact of Christ, Simpson. 


Wom Beauty In Form and Feature. 

Mrs. Follen’s Twilight Stories. — a 
Faciology, Human Nature, Stevens.  -- <->- 
Reason and Religion, Connelley. 

A Social Vision, Daniel. . Tas 
The Teachings of Jesus Christ. So. ae 
Exonerative Insanity, Taylor. ae S : 
The Mistress of the Mansé, Holland. i 
Emerson’s Essays, 1st and 2nd Series. Sesi 
Hands and How to Read Them. aes 
The New Republic, Mallock. 

Aspects of Humanity. 

Educational Topics and Institutions. l 

Every Day Subjects in Sunday Sermons. 

Friday the Thirteenth, Lawson. 

Sparks from the Forge of a Rough Thinker. 

The Gospel of Nature, Sherman & Lyon. 

Destiny of Man, Erwin. 

Spiritual Significance of Matter. 

Woman as the Mother, McKeever. 

Paralysis, Dr. Taylor. 

Why They Married (humerous). 

The Mother Artist, Mrs Mills. 

Parturition Without Pain, Dr. Holbrook. 

Harmer’s Observations on the Scriptures. 

The Moral System, Gillett. 

The Paraclete. 
Spiritual Sex-Life, Chas. H. Mann. a a ae 
Religion, O. S. Fowler. a os 
Medical Education, Chew. 

Order of Creation, Huxley and Others. 

The Holy City, Washburn. 

Stories and Pictures for Young Readers. 


The Oharacter Bulider one year and the book: 
named. 


Human Science, 1211 pages, O. S. Fowler $3. 
Science of Life, 1052 pages, Fowler $3. are 
oe ae i of Face and Form Reading, Stanton 


Perfect Men, Women and Children, Fowler $2. 
Life: Its Science, Factors and Culture $2.50. 
The Wholesome Woman, Dr. Greer $2.50. . 
Fowler on Sexuality $2.50. : 
The Science of A new Life, Dr. Cowan $3. 
Neuropathy, Dr. A. P. Davis $5. 

Osteopathy, Hlustrated, Dr. Davis $5. 

Man and His Relations, Brittan, $3.50. 
Osteopathy, 3 vols, Burns ($12) 87.50. 
Encyclopedia of Chiropractic ($12) $7.50. 
Influence on the Body, Tuke $4.50. 

New Physiognomy, Wells $3.50. ; “. 
Fundamentals of Health and Disease, Powell $2.50. 
The Ladies’ Guide, Dr. nett $3.50. " 
The Secret Volume of Life, Truesdell $3. 
League of Right Living, 12 vols ($18) $10. 

The Century Dictionary & Enc, 10 vols $10. - 
Physiology of Common Life, 2 vols, Lewes 83. 
Chemistry of Common Life, Johnson, 2 vols $2.50. 
Modern Stories, The Children’s Hour, 10 vols $10. 


Remember each of these Includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the Oharacter Bulider. .Theee booka 
are the best on the subjects treated. i. 


_ Send your order to Editor of the Ohaefacter 
Bulider., 626 So. Hope St. Los Angeles, Oalifornia, 


Fifty copies of the Parente Number of the 
Character Bullder are still on hand. .That is the 
beet Issue on social purity we have issued in siz- 
teen years and every home needs a copy. .As long 
as they last the following offer holds good: | 


Parent’s Number of the C. B. (social purity  .18 
Character Study Number of the C. B. ..... J45 
How to prevent Appendicitis, Piles, etc., ... .40 
Child Culture & Educational Problems, cloth, .75 
The Character Builder, one year ........ s. 1,00 
Total $2.15 

We will send ali of them postpaid for 91.76 
Address the Oharacter Bulider Leag, 625 So. Hope 
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CHILD CULTURE and EDUCATIONAL PROBLE 


Parents and teachers who wish a book that 
will help them to make mental adjustments in 
children resulting in overcoming stubborn dis- 
positions; quick tempers; quarrelsome tenden- 
cies; inclinatians to steal and the many other per- 
plexing tendencies that mar the happiness of 
many homes and schools, need Child Culture & 
Educational Problems by N. N. Riddell and the 
Editor of the Character Builder. Both these 
writers have devoted a lifetime to child culture 
and have helpt make mental adjustments in thous- 
ands of dificult children. This book gives in 
plain language the most fundamental psychology 
and education that can be used by any parent or 
tdacher. Dr. Riddell, who wrote the part on 
Child Culture, is author of “ Human Nature Ex- 
plained,” “ Heredity,” ‘‘ The Psychology of Suc- 
cess,” “Immanual or Christian Realism,” “ Brain 
Building and Soul Growth,” and he is an eminent 
lecturer on character building problems. Read 
below a few of the endorsements that have 
been received from educators and the press: 


Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D., C. M., editor of 
“Suggestion”: ‘Child Culture” will be read, en- 
joyed and employed by persons of all ages in 
every walk of life. 1 unhesitatingly pronounce 
it to be the most valuable werk on the molding 
of child character that I have ever examined. 


Prof. W. E. Watt, A. M., Ph. D., principal of 
Webster School, Chicago: “Child Culture”? ts a 
book with: a real message. Every parent and 
teacher tn the world should read it. None can 
afford to be without it. I would not take from 
my stock of knowledge what I learned from the 
chapter on *“ Mental Suggestion” for any price 
that could be named. 


Dr. John P. D. John, D. D., LL. D., ex-President 
of DePauw University: “Child Culture” is a book 
of absorbing interest and great value. It is 
rigidly scientific and eminently practical. It deals 
with vital truths and deserves the widest circula- 
tion among the homes and schools of our country. 

Dr. W. L. Davidson, D. D., Secretary of the 
American University, Washington, D. C. I have 
been exceedingly interested in reading “Child Cul- 
ture.” Every line is rich with valuable and heip- 
ful instruction. 

Dr. R. S. McArthur, D. D., LL. D.: I have read 
“Child Culture’? with equal interest, profit and 
pleasure. It is markt by sanctified common sense 
on every page. 

Dr. Thos. E. Green, Rector Grace Church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa: I have read “Child Culture” with 
great delight and rejoice that a strong mind is 
dealing. with what should be our most sacred 
responsibility. 

The School Journal, New York City: “Child 
Culture” will amply repay careful reading and 
re-reading. * * * A more suggestive and helpful 
volume for the average parent and teacher would 
be hard td find. 

‘Education,’ Boston: “Child Culture” fs a 
pocket handbook of ethics and character train- 
ing-of great practical value to parent and teacher. 

. Journal of Pedagogy, Syracuse, N. Y.: * >» *® 
Parents who follow the suggestions of “Child Cul- 
ture” will accomplish much more for thelr chil- 
dren than they would if they adhere to tradi- 
tional methods. 

“Primary Education,” New York and Boston: 
“Child Culture” is a book for thot and study for 
all interested In children. The chapter on “ Men- 
tal Suggestion” 1s full of interest for teachers. 

Popular Educator, Boston: ‘Child Culture” 
explains the most effective ways of Cultivating 
desirable traits of character. It contains much 
that will commend {ft to thotful minds. 

Normal Instructor and Teachers’ World, Dan- 
ville, N. Y.: The purpose of this work is to pre- 
gent the fundamental principles of physlological 
pay cDorey and mental suggestion, and outline the 
rules for their application in the development of 
the child in character building. Every proposi- 
tion is exprest In the most non-technical and con- 
cise language and is pre-eminently practical. The 
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book should be included in every teacher 
rary. 


Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago: ti tm 
time it takes to read “Child Cuime” 3 
and teachers will find practical answers & 
questions that arise in the daily training & 
child. It gives speciNe direction fer st 
ening all weak qualities, eradicting evil ten 
and establishing the higher virtues. 


Connecticut School Journal, Connectet 
a delightful little book entitled “Choa conu 
Newton N. Riddell, there is a chapter ¢ 
gestion which will help in the govern 
every school room in Connecticut. 


Northwestern Journal of Education. 
Wash.: The book is written in poplar ta 
with an entire absence of technical terme H 
Same time the work is entirely scientific y 
treatment of the subject. Every perent and 
teacher should have this book and mast 
every sentence. It is specific and practicat 

Educational Gazette, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Culture” ts quite out of the usual order of 
on child study. The author has avoided ail 
nicalities and has aimed to adhere strit 
scientiNe principles. The book has Seen 5 
for the good it will do. 

A little book containing much food phil 
and sane advice.—Public Opinion. 

It embodles the most recent diseoreries 
way of character building by mental sug 
— Toledo Blade, 

No teacher or parent can read this fut 
emotion, and every reader will follow may 
suggestions.—*“ Intelligence,’’ Oak Park 

It is undoubtedly the most practioashis & 
child culture that has appeared in recent 
—Denver Republican. - 

“Child Culture” is a most valuabte book for 
Improvement.——-Daily Tribune, Stoux ‘itr. 

The lectures in this book have been pre 
at the Chautauqua assemblies, and they we 
popular. The book may well be read by f 
people for self-improvement. —Loutsvilie & 
Journal. 

A book that almost reads itself. ‘ome 
hearted person of wealth should prera! an 
it to every parent and teacher.—Kalamnr@ 
ning Telegram. 

Prof. N. N. Riddell, recognized autho 
heredity, physiological and psychic phenom 
writen a book on child culture that bas E 
attracted the attention of the literary W 
Bloomington Pantograph. 

It is a book without a dull chapter or p 
tt. Educators should familiarize themseite 
its principles.—Terre Haute Gazette. 

This little book {s quite out of the ordinal 
of works on child study and seems to B 
solutely unique in this department of iuw 
tion. [It should be in the hands of al pers 
have to deal with children in any capaci 
Paul Dispatch. 

Methods are specifically given for the 6 
of vicious or bad children. The aim of thi 
is to help parents and children alike m th 
est sense.—Topeka Capttal. 

Mr. Riddell 1s competent to speak Wih E 
ity. He has sent out a book that should 
ceived with earnest attantion.—-(irand 
Herald. 

The work is consise, practical, thoro # 
vanet. Its mature wisdom is the growth d. 
of close observation of human character, 19 
by a deep soul kindness. The bock sill 
more than mold the character of childrt: 
to do largely with ripening of souls thal 2 
age.— Bible Review, Applegate, Ca}. 


Now Is your best time to get a n 
binding at BOc, cloth 76o, "Reduction of ; 
ties. Postage stamps accepted for singel 


The Character Builder Leag. 625 &. 
Street, Los Angeles, California 


744 New High St. 


mee Shorthand, Typewriting 


‘-PENNANTS 


‘BADGES BANNERS 
SERVICE FLAGS—ALLIES FLAGS 
Novelties of all Kinds. 

PACIFIC PENNANT & ADVERTISING CO. 
Loe Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOOLS 


COMMERCIAL 
Book- 
keeping, Accountancy, Englisb, 
Penmanship, Mathematics. 


AUTOMOBILE 


girang ng: lenition, Vulcanizing, 
Welding, chine Shop. 


HIGH AND GRADE 
-deal Schools for Boys. 


TECHNICAL 


Assaying, Chemistry, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Radio, Surveying. 


Strong aby a Thoro Courses. . 
Y.M. C rivileges. ame 
course you Årh to take. Address: 


Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 
715 S. Hope St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


AUTO CALLS TO MAKE CASH OFFER 
DAWSON'‘S BOOK SHOP 
Either Phone 63260 618 8S. Hill St. 


The Los Angeles Chiropractic 
College 


931 8. Hill St., Los Angeles, Callf. 


Fali term opens Monday, October 7th. The 
course covers a period of two years. 2400 
hours are required. There are day and night 
classes. The following subjects are taught; 
anatomy, histology, physiology, chemistry, toxt- 
colo ‘pacteriolo ogy, hygtene and sanitation, 
patho ORY, obstetrics, gynecology, minor sur- 
gery, diagnosis pediatrics, nervous and mental 


_ diseases, and chiropractic theory and practice. 


For further particulars write 
DR. CHARLES A OALE, PRESIDENT. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


Beautifully lettered card 6 by 9 inches, in 
colors, for patriotic homes. . 10 cents, postpaid. 
Agents wauted for house to house canvassing. 
150 per cent profit. Return privilege on un- 
sold copies. 


Perkins & Smith Company 


Publishere 


852 &. Figueroa Street. 
Loe Angolees. 


Phone 16897. 


MISS. AGNES WOODWARD. 
DIRECTOR. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTISTIO 
WHISTLING. 


428 Blanchard Hall 
Phone 10082 
Puplis prepared for public engagements. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Profession for both Sexes 
Ideal School Equipment. Up-to-date In- 
structors. Our Methods prepare you to take 
a ponition in the best Studios at qes to $76 per 
ee . 
Write for particulars arid prospectus. 


W. QRANT HESS, CHIEF INSTRUCTOR 


Member of the Photographers Association of 
America. 


3014 8. QRANT AVE. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


To Our Readers: Please note the 
figures following your address on the 
Character Billder. If your subscrip- 
tion expires with this issue, the 
numbers denoting the month and 
year will indicate it. May we not 
have your early renewal? We cer- 
tainly appreciate your support and 
hope it will be continued. Many 
magazines have increased their sub- 
scription price, but the Character 
Builder remains the same, $i per 
year. Address: 


The Character Builder Leag. 


625 S&S. Hope Street. 
St., Los Angelos. 


_ lines, which reach 
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The California-Brownsberger Commercial College 


625 South Hope Street. Los Angeles, California. 


OUR NEW COLLEGE 
HOME at the above 
address is the most 
centrally located and 
best equipt in the 
West. Ours is the 
only college in the 
city not located on a 
car line, thus avoid- 
ing the ceaseless and 
distracting noises of 
street cars and heavy 
traffic. It is within 
% block of both the 
red and yellow car 


` a 


out to every part of 
the city and suburb- 
an twons. Our rooms 
are spacious, well 
ventilated by large 
and numerous win- 
dows on four sides 
of the building; they _ 
are steam heated in winter, cool and pleasant in summer. We have fe 
four floors of the building with 30,000 feet of floor space devoted to sja- 
cational work. _ Our equipment is modern and adapted to the needs of > 
the students. Our Faculty is composed of highly educated men and wi 
men, Our students are drawn largely from High Schools, Junior Col. 
leges, Normal Schools, and Universities, and from offiices and variats: 


lines of business. 

OUR COURSES OF STUDY 
BUSINESS COURSE, 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING COURSE. 
FULL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SALESMANSHIP COURSE. 
CHARACTER ANALYSIS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSES. 
OFFICE APPLIANCE COURSES. 
ENGLISH AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
SPANISH AND FRENCH COURSES. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOTYPE COURSE. 
COMMERCIAL ART COURSE, 
TELEGRAPHY COURSE. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY COURSE. 

In addition to the commercial courses usually offered, our Cõllege, p 
is offering general courses adapted to the needs of persons in al! occu= ‘$ 
pations and professions. | i í 

Dr. and Mrs. Miller, editors of the Character Builder, are now teach- § 
ing all their classes in Character Analysis, Vocational Guidance, Heatth 
Culture, Personal Efficiency and Mental Adjusting at the College. on 

Visitors to Los Angeles who have a few months to devote to seH-.' 
culture will find at our college opportunities for individual and class in- 
struction adapted to their needs and capacities. The College is in session 
all the year and students may, begin at any time in any of the camrses § 
offered. ; i i 

If you are interested in any of these subjects your interests will be (J 
best served if you will send for our Year Book giving fuller information. 

We also cordially invite all tourist and strangers in the city to take / 
advantage of the information furnished by.our Buearu of Service in re- 
gard to desirable apartments, etc., 

THE CALIFORNIA-BROWNSBERGER COMMERCIAL OOLLEGE 
626 8. HOPE ST. LOS ANGELES. 
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